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BeerislON . OF TECHNICAL ADVICE FOR 
FARMERS, AND THE INVESTIGATION OF 
Eee AGRICULTURAL. PROBLEMS: 


The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries have been in- 
formed that the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Treasury, on the recommendation of the Development Com.- 
missioners, have sanctioned payment from the Development 
Fund of a sum not exceeding £12,000 per annum to be dis- 
tributed by the Board as Grants to certain Universities and 
Colleges in England and Wales for the purpose of assisting 
these Institutions to supply technical advice to farmers and 
to provide for the investigation of local agricultural problems. 


_ Nature of the Technical Advice to be Supplied. 
In order that the character of the work covered .by this 
grant may be understood, it may be convenient to refer in 
the first place to the Memorandum on the Principles and 
Methods of Rural Education * issued by the Board of Educa- 
tion, Chapter 9, in which it is stated that :— 
~ This work (i.e., the provision of technical information and 


| advice for those engaged in rural industry) is of a kind that 
_ should fall partly to county staffs and partly to those of 


Universities and Agricultural Colleges. It is clear that 


| advice of two kinds will be in demand in every district; in 
_ the first place, the kind of advice on the uses of manures, 
_ the relative merits of feeding stuffs, on the manufacture of 
| dairy produce, which inexperienced persons constantly 
_tequire, and which any well-prepared instructor should be 


| * To be obtained from Wyman & Sons, Ltd., Fetter Lane, E.C. Price, 3d. ; 
by post, 4d. 
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competent to supply; and in the second place advice in more 
difficult matters sought, not by the inexperienced alone, but. 
by experienced cultivators, which cannot always be supplied 
by ordinary instructors, because special knowledge or special 
investigation is necessary before advice can be given. The 
county staff should make a practice of referring such special 
problems to specialists.” 

The provision of special advice far agriculturists has in the 
past taken a somewhat minor place in the work of the Uni- ' 
versities and Agricultural Colleges, and has usually been — 
dependent on the inclination and qualifications of certain rt 
members of the staff. The Board are convinced, however, — 
that there is a real necessity for work of this character, and _ 
that its provision should receive careful attention at the hands _ 
of University and College Authorities. It is to assist them in | 
supplying the second type of advice referred to above, viz., — 
that of a special character, that the present grant has been | 
made. | 

It is not desired that the Institutions should undertake the 
task of replying to inquiries of a straightforward character | 
which may properly be dealt with by the County Staff, but od 
rather that they should devote themselves to the solution of 
more difficult problems which demand not merely skill and 
experience in agriculture, but special scientific knowledge and = 
(raining. a4. -| 

t must be recognised that the function of Departments of 
Agriculture of Universities and Colleges is not merely to 
provide the highest grade of agricultural instruction for their 
students, but also to act as centres of information and inves= 
tigation in the counties with which they are associated. q Ry 

Arrangements are now being made for the separate ex- 
penditure of considerable sums on Institutions for the promo- ; 1 
tion of Agricultural Research,* and it will be necessary that 1 
the Universities and Agricultural Colleges should be familiar : 
with the work done under this head in order that it may be 3 
brought to bear without delay on practical agricultural ques- | 
tions. In applying the results of research, many problems 
occur which are essentially of a local character and can on 
be investigated satisfactorily on the spot. The object of 

* See Memorandum on the Promotion of Agricultural Research, Journal, Oct 
IQII, p. 545. 
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present Grant is to provide a means of dealing with such 
local problems. On the other hand, questions not peculiar 
to any locality can be dealt with more conveniently, and w vith 
a minimum of effort, at a Research Institution. 

Cases will no doubt arise where this distinction cannot 
easily be drawn, and some overlapping may be unavoidable. 
It is, however, essential that the staffs of the institutions to 
be aided by the grants under consideration should utilise 
as far aS possible the services of the Research Institutions 
instead of making separate inquiries into subjects which are 
already wholly or in part under investigation elsewhere. 


Demand for Technical Assistance. 


There is reason to believe that the existing demand for 
special assistance for the investigation of difficult local 
problems will very greatly increase in future. 

In the first place, the Board hope that the Instructors 
employed by ‘Local Authorities will to a greater degree than 
hitherto refer these difficult problems to institutions specially 
equipped for investigation, and will consult the Staffs of Uni. 
versities and Colleges in regard to questions on which their 
scientific knowledge and experience is likely to be valuable. 
The Board of Education have drawn attention to this point 
in the Memorandum quoted above, and the practice is one 
which should be generally adopted. 

The grants which will be distributed by the Board of 
Education in aid of Farm Institutes are likely to lead in many 
cases to an augmentation of the County Staff, and an exten- 
Sion in the demand for expert advice may be expected as the 
number of persons employed in Instruction increases. 

With the increasing attention paid to agricultural educa- 
tion, moreover, direct applications from agriculturists for 
advice are likely to become more numerous. Experience in 
the past has shown that the more the work of a College 
becomes known to farmers, the more disposed they are to 
consult the College Staff, and if systematic arrangements for 
? the supply of trustworthy information are made, consultations 
will become very common. To gain the confidence of farmers 
it in this way it is necessary to convince them that the College 
: + Staff is able to advise not merely in regard to the general 
Principles of cultivation ane management which are within 

peop 
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the knowledge of skilled farmers, but as to difficulties which 
lie outside ordinary experience, and which may demand 
exhaustive investigation and patient research. 


Character of the Staff. 

The range of subjects on which advice may be sought is 
very wide, and no single institution can be expected to pro- 
vide specialists in all branches, but provision should be made 
for the supply of expert advice in those branches of agricul- 
ture and its allied industries which are of the greatest im- 7 
portance in the area served by the College. For this purpose 
the staff should be strengthened by the addition of officers 
who will chiefly devote themselves to this special type of 
work, but there would be no objection to the utilisation of | 
their services to some extent in teaching, provided that other 
members of the staff gave approximately the same amount of 
time to advisory work. A certain elasticity in the staff would .— 
thus be secured and a wider range of subjects covered. 

In this connection it must be remembered that many in- 
quiries on agricultural subjects, especially those likely to be 
made by the smaller or less experienced cultivators as regards 
dairying, poultry keeping, and gardening, can quite well be — 
dealt with by the County Staff, to whom they should be | 
referred. The object of the collegiate institutions should be | 
to deal with the more difficult questions requiring special 
knowledge. . 


4 


~~ 


Qualifications of the Staff. . 

The success of the scheme depends on the selection of the 
right type of men. The Governing Bodies of Institutions | 
should, therefore, be careful in recruiting their staff to secure 
men who have received a thorough scientific training, and | 
who will be capable of carrying out investigations both in the — 
laboratory and in the field. They should be familiar ee 
the technique that may be necessary in dealing with their 
special branch, and be capable of closely following the latest - 
developments in science both at home and abroad. S| 


- 
= Panes 


As explained above, it will be the duty of the consultative | f 
staff to keep in close touch with the Research Institutions, | Me 
and in considering the qualifications required this factor | Mey 
should be borne in mind. In many cases it is to this advisory ’ 

as 


staff that the task will fall of first attempting to put into prac 
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tice the results of investigations made at the Research 
Institutions. 

On the other hand, men appointed for this work either must 
have, or must be prepared to acquire, a good working know- 
ledge of one or more branches of agriculture, for in this way 
only can they gain the confidence of agriculturists and be 
able to meet them on an equal footing as regards the practical 
operations of the farm. With a good general experience they 
should soon be able to acquire a knowledge of local methods. 


Conditions of Grant. 

1. Grants from this fund will only be made to certain 
selected Institutions, not exceeding twelve in number, in Eng- 
land and Wales, the Governing Bodies of which will be 
invited to submit schemes to the Board on the general lines 
indicated above. 

2. The grant in each case will be a grant-in-aid only. It 
must be used for the purpose of extending and developing 
special advisory work, and not for the purpose of lightening 
existing expenditure. 

3. It will be open to any Institution to employ members 
of its present staff on this advisory work, but in that case 
their places must be filled by fresh appointments to the 
teaching staff. 

4. The Board will require to be satisfied that the men pro- 
posed to be employed on this work possess the necessary 
qualifications, and that the salaries paid them are adequate in 
the circumstances. The men appointed should have given 
promise of achieving distinction in scientific work, and be 
such as might be expected to attain to the higher posts at 
Universities and University Colleges if they adopted teaching 
as a profession. To secure men of this type, who have also 
had subsequent practical experience, it will be necessary to 
offer adequate salaries, though the actual amount may vary 
according to age and experience. The Board will be pre- 
pared from time to time to consider proposals for an increase 
in the grant to meet such increments of salary as may become 
necessary owing to the appointment in the first instance of 
comparatively junior men. 


| _ 5. The men employed on advisory work may be allowed to 


| do a certain amount of teaching in consideration of the fact 
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that they may possess exceptional knowledge of certain sub- 
jects; but inasmuch as their principal duties will be tocarry | 
on the advisory and investigation work for which the grant 
is made, the Institution will be required to see that teaching 
does not absorb any undue amount of time and that equivalent 
assistance is given to them by other members of the staff. 

6. In view of the fact that the Agricultural Departments 
and Colleges are intended to provide information, when neces- 
sary, for the County Agricultural Staffs, some assistance from 
Local Education Authorities may be anticipated, and in fixing 
the grants to be paid to Institutions the Board will have. 
regard to any evidence, such as grants-in-aid promised by 
counties, indicating that the advisory work undertaken by the — 
Institutions is appreciated locally. 3 * 

7. Each Institution in receipt of a grant from this fund will wt 
be expected to undertake the advisory work in a group of * 
counties. While it will not be required to investigate pro- | 
blems arising outside its area, it will be expected to assist, by 4 
advice, any County Instructor from another district who may 3 
apply for information. | 

8. Members of the Advisory Staff of an Institution in 
receipt of a grant will be expected to act as Correspondents of 
the Board for their district. 


Oe: 


THE CULTIVATION OF ONIONS. 


ore iia idl cli 


The most suitable soil for onions is a rich medium scat 
loam, though any good light soil, even of a gravelly or silty | 
nature, will produce good crops. Clay and clay loams 
should be avoided where possible, though moderate crops | 
can sometimes be obtained on land of this type. Newl 


lig 

broken up grass land is quite unsuitable, not only because y 
the crop will be liable to various insect attacks, but ale x 
re ME 

because this soil produces “thick-necked”’ onions, that is to | i 
MG 


says, plants in which the parts above ground increase heavily 4 
in bulk at the expense of the bulb. Good results have, | 
however, been obtained on grass land in the third seasoi n | 
after it had been broken up. F y 4 
Preparation of the Land.—The land should be hoa Mh 
freed from weeds and well stirred before any sowing is done 
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The importance of thorough cultivation cannot be over- 
estimated, and perhaps the greatest mistake in onion growing 
is the neglect of this precaution. 

The land should be cultivated in October or November, and 
left in a rough state, so that it may benefit from the action of 
frost during the winter. Some growers recommend a deep 
“two-spit” trenching, but others consider that a “one-spit ” 
digging or ploughing of about six inches in depth is sufficient. 
The choice between the two methods depends largely upon 
the rotation practised. If onions are grown at all frequently 
on the same land, trenching is without doubt the better plan. 

A difference of opinion also exists on the subject of 
manuring. Some growers apply a dressing of good half- 
rotten stable or cow manure, say Io tons to the acre, while 
others, who are equally successful, use artificial manures only. 
Some of the Bedfordshire growers have been known to apply 
as much as 50 tons of half-rotten stable manure to the acre. 

Manure should not be allowed to lie on the land for any 
length of time, as this encourages insects; fresh farmyard 
manure should never be used. 

The advocates of the “two-spit” and cow-manure principle 

recommend, where the grower has only stiff land at his dis- 
posal, the addition of a mixture of wood and cinder ashes with 
basic slag or lime to the top spit, in the proportion of 7 ewt. 
of ashes and 10 cwt. of lime or basic slag to the acre, in 
addition to a good dressing of short mellow manure. 
It is not uncommon for onions to follow a crop of celery. 
The rotation by this. method would be:—(1) Early crop 
Of potatoes or cabbage, the land being cleared in July; 
(2) crop of celery; (3) onions. The advantage of this method 
is that the extra cultivation of the land, owing to the 
Senstant “moulding up” of the celery, and. the heavy 
Manuring of the trenches, serve to bring the soil into an 
excellent condition to receive the onion seed. The land, as 
soon as the celery is off, should be dug and left until February 
or March. Good results are also obtained with onions follow 
‘ing corn, cabbage, carrots, or parsnips. 

Preparation for Sowing.—A dressing of 5 cwt. of super- 
phosphate, and from 3 to 4 cwt. of soot to the acre, is recom- 
mended. Soot is particularly valuable. Other artificial 
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manures recommended are salt and potash. For a light soil, 
weak in potash, kainit at the rate of 5 cwt. to the acre may be 
added with advantage. 

The land should be forked and reduced to a fine tith 7d he 
surface should be then bently raked, and the land is ready 
for sowing. 

Sowing and After-Cultivation.—A day should be chosen 
when the land is dry and workable. The seed should be 
sown thinly in drills about 9 in. apart and an inch in depth. 
The seed thus required will be from 5 to 7 lb. per acre, 
depending upon the variety. The seed must be raked in 
lightly, and the back. of the rake is sometimes used for this 
purpose. The ground should then be rolled, and again 
directly the plants are up in the rows, if the weather is dry. 
Another dressing of soot or one of nitrate of soda is sometimes 
recommended at this point. Hoeing lightly is advisable to — 
check seedling weeds and to sweeten the surface soil. 

As soon as the plants are large enough to handle, they may — 
be thinned out as required, leaving a space of from 4 to 
6 inches between the plants. The labour of this operation 
is often reduced by cross-hoeing. If the plants are still too 
dense, thinning out by hand should be resorted to, though 
this is rare in good cultivation for market purposes. | 

The hoe should be kept constantly in use, to prevent the 
growth of weeds. In a damp season, when the tops appear 
to be making too much growth, it is advisable to bend them 
over with the hoe handle or something similar. Towards the 
middle of August it is advisable to determine, by pulling up 
a few bulbs, whether the crop is ready for gathering. If such 
be the case, the roots will be noticed to have withered. This 
prevents the possibility of what is known as second growth, | 
namely, that of the new bud, lying between the swollen leaf 
bases of the bulb. _ 

Gathering and Storage —Having determined, in the way | 
mentioned above, when the crop is ready, the gathering 
should be done on the first fine dry day. A few rows are 
pulled, and the bulbs allowed to lie. Then the few rows on 
either side of these are pulled, and the bulbs from the outside 
rows placed with those lying in the centre, so that one gee 
alternate alleys of drying onions and of bare land. z 
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During the drying, should the weather be showery, the 
bulbs should be constantly stirred, to prevent second growth 
and the formation of fresh roots. When the bulbs are per- 
fectly dry, they should be collected and stored either on the 
barn floor, or on specially constructed drying shelves. These 
shelves are placed along the length of the barn—one above the 
other, as in a book case—and are constructed of 3 in. laths 
placed lengthways about I in. or 1% in. apart, to allow the 
air to penetrate freely. The bulbs should be moved about 
ence a week, to avoid “sweating,” or dampness of the crop. 

Growing for Exhibttion.—When growing for exhibition 
purposes, seed pans or shallow boxes, filled with a light loam 
compost, should be prepared and placed in a frame or in a 
cold greenhouse to be protected from winter frosts. The seed 
should be sown thinly in December or January, and liberally, 
though not excessively, watered. As soon as the seedlings 
are large enough to handle, they should be pricked out singly 
into small pots and replaced in the frame. 

When the weather is suitable, as soon as possible after the 
middle of March, they should be permanently planted out, in 
a sunny position sheltered from the cold winds, in rows 9g in. 
tO 12 in. apart, the distance between plant and plant in the 
row being also 9g in. to 12 in. A liberal supply of liquid 
manure (a weak solution of sheep or cow manure with soot in 
suspension) should be applied once a week. The greatest 
care should be taken in handling the bulbs, as the forcing 
Causes the skin to be very tender, and the slightest bruise 
will cause their early decay. 

Growing Pickling Onions.—There are several differences 


_ in cultivation when onions are grown for pickling. In this 


case, the soil is prepared in exactly the same way, but the 


drills are 7 in. apart, and a much larger quantity of seed is, 
_ used; no thinning of the young seedlings is required. Thus 
| the density of the crop and the struggle for existence prevent 
_ , the bulbs from attaining any but a pickling size. Asa rule, 


_ however, large onion growers grade out the small bulbs for 


1 Pickling purposes rather than make a special cultivation. 


In preparing for pickling, the small onions should be 


_ Steeped in boiling water for a short time, then drained and 


—_ + ree 
| ee 


allowed to cool. This makes peeling much easier. The 


~ 
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a 
onions should then be steeped in a strong solution of common: 
salt for about a day, then carefully drained, and allowed to 
dry thoroughly. Finally, they should be put in bottles con-_ 
taining vinegar, which has been well spiced: with cloves, | 
_ peppercorns, coriander, ginger, &c. 
Production of Pickling Onions in Holland.—The growing od 
of pickling onions on a large scale suffers rather severely @ 
from competition from Holland, and owing te various repre-_ 
sentations made to the Board of Agriculture as to the serious _ 
effects of composition from this source, investigations * were 
undertaken by the Board in the year 1902, which showed that 
the social and economic conditions under which the industr 
was conducted in the Netherlands differed in many respects _ 
from those existing in this country. a 
These differences, however, were not sufficient at thet tim 
to enable the brining factories to place their goods on our 
markets at prices persistently lower than those at which | 
English goods have been quoted, and, in fact, the evidence 
collected by the Board, both in the Netherlands and in this | 
country, went to show that the prices paid by pickling firms | 
for first quality Dutch silverskins in brine delivered in Londo; 
were, in some seasons, higher even than those a fo 
home produce. The secret of the success of the Dutch i 
petition was considered to lie mainly in the fact that t 
onions exported from the Netherlands presented, on the 
whole, a better appearance, and met more readily the require- 
ments of the pickling firms, because more effective meth 
and greater care were employed in their preparation — 
brining. These methods are described in the report, and 
account is given of onion cultivation in Holland. | 
Onion Pesis.—The two principal pests of the onion, 7 viz., 
onion fly and onion mildew, are dealt with in the Boar 
leaflets, Nos. 31 and 178. ; 
Varieties of Onions Recommended.—(a) For Market. Pu 

poses: White Spanish, Bedfordshire Champion, Giam 
Zittau, Nuneham Park, Rousham Park Hero. (b) For Bx 
hibition Purposes: Ailsa Craig, Southampton Champion, 
Golden Globe. (c) For Pickling Purposes: Silverskin, 
Queen Pickling. _ 


* Report on the Dutch Brined Vegetable Industry. (Cd. 1368, 1902. Price 8d fey 


| 
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PREPARATION OF WOOL FOR. MARKET. 
J. W. COLLINSON. 


In view of the great competition in the trade in wool and 


the excellence of the conditions under which the colonial 


produce is placed on the market, it is more than ever im- 
portant that flockmasters should pay careful attention to the 
cleanliness of the fleeces in order that the wool may not suffer 
depreciation in price owing to careless preparation. Among 
the points to be borne in mind are the following :— 

Winter Feeding.—When rack-feeding of hay or clover 
begins in the winter, great care should be taken that the 
sheep can obtain the food without its getting into the wool 
on their necks or backs, as it is practically impossible to 
remove seeds and fine fibres afterwards. 

Washng and Shearing.—Every sheep ought to be 
thoroughly “clagged” or “burled”’ before it is washed. 
Under whatever conditions the sheep are washed, it is essen- 
tial that they should have a good “swim,” the wool being 
lifted by hand or by “poying poles”? made for the purpose, 
and which are now in use in some districts. A large amount 
of grease and dirt is got rid of in this way. Where there is a 
choice of water, the softest should always be used. 

After washing, the sheep should be got on to grass land 
as soon as possible. Driving along a road should be avoided 
wherever practicable. Fields with bare patches of soil or 
roadways ought to be avoided until after the sheep are shorn. 
Not more than seven to ten days should be allowed to elapse 
between washing and shearing, as the natural grease in the 
animal soon begins to rise, and then the wool quickly becomes 
very little better than ‘“‘ unwashed.” 

On no account should the sheep be clipped when the wool 
is not thoroughly dry. The underneath portions are most 
likely to be damp, especially in long-woolled sheep, and when 
the wool is wound, this part being inside the fleece, and 
hence excluded from the air, soon begins to “‘heat”’ and rot. 

_ Sheep, if housed prior to shearing, should be ‘‘ bedded ” with 


| bean or wheat straw in preference to that of oats or barley. 


The shearing should be done on a clean floor, or on a 


_| Stack-cloth if in the open air. The practice of mowing the 
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grass where sheep are to be shorn, even if it is carefully 
swept before the shearing, is most undesirable. It is im- | 
possible to remove all the pieces of grass, and these get into 
the fleece, and, being almost like threads, cannot be removed, - 
and cause much labour and loss in the future processes — 
through which the wool has to pass. All earth-lumps or 
dung should be removed before the wool is “wound.” 3 

Locks, tailings, skin-wool, blacks, cotts, or greasy wool 
must be kept separate and never put inside the fleeces. To 
do otherwise constitutes “false-winding.” : 

Branding of Sheep.—The use of tar or paint is very objec- 
tionable for branding, and such substances should be used as 
sparingly as possible, and if the brand is not placed on the 
ear or face, then it should be put immediately above the tail 
of the animal. In many cases much too large a branding. | 
iron isin use. There is some reason to hope that before long — 
a material that will stand as a “mark,” and yet be soluble in 
hot water, will be discovered. If sucha material were obtain-— 
able and were universally used, the loss which manufacturers | 
suffer under present conditions would be avoided. 

Methods of Tying Fleeces.—The fleece should be “wound ” 
on aclean wooden table, and should be tied with a “band” 
made by twisting a portion of the fleece itself. Most farmers | 
tie up their fleeces in this way, but in & few western and 
southern counties string or binder-twine is used for the pur- 
pose. This is most objectionable, especially in the case ot | 
“binder-twine,” which is loosely made, and consequently | 
“frays” and gets into the wool. The loss entailed by this 
practice in the after-processes is very serious, as the most 
careful supervision fails to find the small particles, which get 
into the cloth, causing endless annoyance and trouble. 

Storage of Wool.—The wool should be stored in a dry) 
chamber or granary, and be piled clear of all the walls a 
carefully covered in order to keep out the dust. 

Rats and mice should be kept from it if possible, as where} 
they have access they carry corn and other materials into 
it, and in other ways injure the wool. | | 

Dips.—In the selection of dips, care should be taken to 
use only those that do not permanently stain the wool zo) 
injure the fibre. 
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FARMING IN SPAIN. 
Be to BROWN: 


THE traveller who is familiar with Northern or Central 
Spain regards the country as comparatively poor from an 
agricultural point of view, chiefly consisting of mountains 
and large tracts of almost valueless soil; whereas he who 
knows the South, the fertile and luxuriant Andalusia, par- 
ticularly the district in the neighbourhood of Malaga, where 
olives, lemons, oranges, and the sugar cane abound, 
naturally looks upon Spain as perhaps the most favoured 


- agricultural spot in all the world, a country that is, in truth, 
flowing with milk and honey. In a few respects the Spanish 
farmer takes advantages of his opportunities; in a great 


Many respects, however, he fails to do so. In the Basque 


and Asturian Provinces the methods employed are the same 
_as those introduced by the Celts and Cantabrians; in Cata- 


lonia and the Provinces bordering on the Mediterranean 
there is little or no improvement upon the methods practised 
by the Greeks and Carthaginians, the latter of whom domi- 
nated Spain during the years 238 to 200 B.c._ The cultivation 


of the olive and vine is identically similar to that described 


in the Old Testament, while the plough and the other rude 


agricultural implements in use are the same as those to be 


seen On the monuments of Egypt and Asia Minor. 

Beiore all else Spain is an agricultural country. Possess- 
ing as it does in many districts a light and easily cultivated 
soil, a favourable combination of intense heat and a sufficient 


supply of moisture, and an entire absence of late frosts, 


agriculture naturally flourishes, besides which the Spaniard 
has always preferred farming to trade. Until within com-, 


'_Paratively recent years Spain has been constantly at war, 


i 


i 


and this, coupled with the fact that roads are few and at 
times well-nigh impassable, has prevented the steady develop- 
ment of trade. Trade, moreover, has always been regarded 


_by the Spaniard as unworthy his attention, while farming, 


_ On the other hand, has ever been considered a gentleman’s 


\ 


j 
es | 
i 


pursuit. Intensive rather than extensive farming is the rule, 
and since Spain is a thinly populated country there are 


ne SAP Re 
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enormous tracts of lands which are almost uninhabited, which 
could support ten times their present population. This 
intensive farming is again largely due to the fact. that - 
Spaniards have always been a fighting nation, and “even 
when permanent conquests fixed them anywhere their farm- __ 
houses became castles, their meadows fields of battle, and 
their ploughmen and drovers fighting men. Thus a 
peasantry, all guerillos to the bone, living amid perpetual — 
border warfare, exposed to the raids of the Christians, and 
the talas of the Moors, was not likely to possess artificial — 
pasture and forests.”’ 

During the last few years there have been several indica- 
tions of improved methods of farming in Spain, and the” 
Government is helping to some extent. Spain has nos | 
Ministry devoted exclusively to agricultural affairs, which 
are managed by the “Direccion general de Agricultura, Minas 
y Montes,” a department of the “Ministerio de Fomento.” — 
Several Government Schools have been started, while 
model farms have been established, among other places, at 
Vittoria, Barcelona, and Aranjuez. Agricultural shows are 
now held annually in many of the principal cities of Spain, 
while a few farmers’ clubs have been inaugurated. So far 
little has been done in the direction of co-operation, though 
probably this would do more for the Spanish farmer and 
small-holder than anything else. In many districts the land is 
mostly occupied by small farmers, the average size of whose | 
holdings is about seven acres. There are, it is true, many 
extensive farms, but these are generally worked by the owner, 
large tenant farmers being extremely uncommon. The Duke 
of Wellington owns an enormous estate near the town of 
Granada, and this is in every way a model establishment. 

In Northern Spain, where there is comparatively little sun, 
and where the soil is not particularly fertile, the chief work _ 
of the farmer is the cultivation of maize and fruit, and the | 
raising of cattle. Very little corn is grown, and although | 
there is a considerable area devoted to the vine, the grapes 
are of poor value, producing an inferior and rather bitter 
wine. There are, of course, some exceptions to this rule, | 
notably in parts of Aragon and Catalonia, where some 
excellent wine is produced. In the Basque Provinces a 
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Galicia, maize is cultivated to a very large extent, where it 
forms the staple diet of the working people. ‘The maize is 
sown about May; weeding takes place but once, generally 
during July, and the grain is harvested in September. Only 
in the Basque Provinces and in the West are there any 
hedges, the absence of which renders the countryside harsh 
and uninteresting. Forests are fairly plentiful, and many of 
the hills are thickly covered; fruit trees—principally apple 
and pear—are abundant; a large quantity of very good cider 
is produced. The cattle in the North are small, with short. 
horns; few horses are to be seen, most of the draught work 
being done by cows, which naturally do not yield a very 
generous supply of milk. 

The West of Spain consists mostly of grazing land, and 
according to the official figures there are under sixty inhabi- 
tants per square league. Farming in this part of Spain is 
purely pastoral. The Concejo de la Mesta—a company of 
sheep proprietors—was established in 1556, and was granted 
very arbitrary privileges. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century this company possessed over 7,000,000 sheep, while 
to-day it has about 5,000,000. During the summer months 
the sheep live in the mountains, but they are brought down 
to the warmer valleys about October, where they remain 
until March. The sheep are divided into what are termed 
Cabanas, or huge flocks of about 10,000 head, each being 
directed by a Mayoral or Merino, who has fifty shepherds 
under his command. The breed of sheep in Western Spain 
is called the Merino, after the name of the chief shepherd, 
and they are now famous the world over for their wool. 

The central region of Spain consists of vast treeless plains, 
interspersed with rocky and barren mountains. Some of the 
land is excellent, but some consists of almost pure sand, and 
does not pay to cultivate. This region is the granary of 
Spain, where corn growing—wheat and barley—is the chiet 
“occupation of the farmer. The corn is sown broadcast on 
fallow land, and ploughed in, generally in October or 
November; in the spring, weeding takes place, and in July 
_ the grain is ready for harvesting. Cutting with the sickle 

and not with the scythe is invariably adopted. In many 
_ Parts the grain is thrashed in the Biblical fashion by means 
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of treading with mules or oxen. Practically no momen = isa : 
done, and in many cases the system of cropping is “every — 
alternate year,’ 1.e., the soil lies fallow for one season and — | 
produces a crop He next. The form of plough in common 3 i, 
use is simple in the extreme. It consists of an elm tree, 
stripped of all its branches save a lower one, which is 
sharpened and covered with a piece of thin iron; the trunk of 
the tree is the pole, to which the oxen are attached. Its cost 
varies from Ios. to 15s., and it weighs about 22 to 24 lb. 

The Southern and Eastern districts of Spain are probably — a 
the most fertile in the: world, and this is indeed the farmer’s ; 
Eden. For the most part the farms are fairly extensive, — 4 

4 


= : 


q 


| 
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and are generally worked by the proprietor, though there 
are a few places where the land is divided up into innumer-_ nae 
able small holdings. Olive groves, vineyards, orange and 
lemon orchards, abound everywhere; the sugar cane flourishes” el 
in the neighbourhood of Malaga; rice and raisins thrive well i 
and prove profitable crops, while large areas of land are a 
suitable for cotton growing. In the eighteenth century there — | 
were produced in the province of Granada in one season — 
upwards of 300,000 lb. of cotton, while earlier still the Arabs — 
successfully cultivated the plant on the Andalusian shores. — 
Its cultivation has for some reason been abandoned, but there | 
is a movement on foot for its re-introduction. a 

Government Action for the Promotion of Agriculture.— 
The following information as to the action of the Spanish | 
Government with regard to agriculture during the year 1910 | 
is given in a recent Foreign Office Report (Annual Series, P| 
No. 4,749) :— 

The past year has witnessed great activity on the part of. | 
the Ministry of Fomento on behalf of agriculture. Two Bills | 
of importance were presented to the Cortes during the year. | 
The first provides for the creation of a “ National Institute of 
Agricultural Credit.” The institute is to exercise functions — 
of inspection and control over agricultural credit and insur | 
ance companies, co-operative societies, irrigation syndicates, 
&c., established by private enterprise. It is also to establish — 
banks authorised to advance money to farmers for purely 
agricultural purposes on mortgage at a rate of interest not 
exceeding 4 per cent. The second Bill prescribes measures” 
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to be adopted for the suppression of agricultural pests. It 
provides that, in every municipal district, there shall be 
established a committee charged with the inspection of agri- 
cultural and forest lands with a view to the discovery, preven- 
tion and suppression of pests. All classes of persons em- 
ployed in agricultural pursuits are to be obliged, under pain 
of a fine of 50 pesetas (37S.) to report to the committee any 
cases of pests which may come under their observation. All 
agriculturists are obliged to adopt such measures as may be 
prescribed by the committee and sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment inspectors. A scale of fines is laid down for non- 
compliance and of compensation for damage suffered by 
individuals through measures of isolation, &c. Steps are to 
be taken to spread a knowledge of pests and of the methods 
of dealing with them. The scheme is to be financed by the 
formation in each district of a fund which may not exceed 
5 per cent. of the capital sum at which the district is assessed 
for taxation under the heading of “ Agricultural wealth.” 

A large number of Royal Orders, dealing with almost every 
aspect of agricultural life, were also published during the 
year. One of the most important obliges sellers of natural 
and chemical manures and fertilisers to guarantee their com- 
position, and grants to buyers the right of having their pur- 
chases analysed at the Government agricultural laboratories. 
Other Royal Orders have for their object the stamping out of 
locusts, with which several Spanish provinces are now in- 
fested. 

_ Agriculture is, like all-other branches of national activity, 
to benefit by the scheme for the economic reconstruction of 
Spain. In addition to that part of the project which refers 
to irrigation, agriculture is to receive direct advantages in 
_ the form of a grant of 2,000,000 pesetas (£74,000), to be spent’ 
/ on supplying the existing agricultural schools and experi- 
| mental stations with modern necessities. Additional estab- 
| _ lishments of this sort are to be provided for those provinces 
which do not already possess them, and a school for the train- 
| ing of agricultural engineers is to be founded. 
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THE Board have recently made arrangements for the ‘3 
continuation of the experiments on the laying down of land 

to grass which have been carried on tor. 

The Elliot System many years by Mr. R. H. Elliot at — 

of Farming. Clifton-on-Bowmont, near Kelso.* As 

the farm on which they were conducted 

has recently been let to a tenant, there was some danger that 

the experiments would be brought to a conclusion, but in con- 

sideration of a small annual grant the tenant has agreed to 

continue the essential features of Mr. Elliot’s system of farm- 
ing, and to allow agriculturists to visit and inspect the farm. 

Clifton-on-Bowmont is situated at the foot of one of the 
spurs of the Cheviot Hills, a portion of the farm running up — 
to an elevation of 500 feet, or thereabouts. The soil is poor, | 
very stony, and liable to deteriorate unless skilfully managed. 
Owing to its dryness it suffers severely from drought. Since — 
in these circumstances there is great difficulty in getting a 
tenant, in 1887 Mr. R. H. Elliot took the farm under direct — 
management, and resolved to carry out a series of experiments 
in order to determine the most suitable system of farming to 
be followed. The first and obvious requirement was té 
obtain a drought-resisting herbage. After many trials Mr. 
Elliot eventually devised a mixture which he claims possesses 
special advantages for the soil and climate of the farm. 

This mixture differs from ordinary seed mixtures in that 
perennial Rye-grass is replaced by Cocksfoot, while it con 
tains the seeds of a number of drought-resisting plants, such — 
as Yarrow, Kidney Vetch, Chicory, and Burnet, not ordinarily | 
found in grass mixtures. The composition of the mixture is | 
not always the same, but the following may be taken as 
typical :—Cocksfoot 14 lb., Tall Fescue 7 lb., Tall Oatgrass | 
7 lb., Rough-stalked Meadow-grass 1 Ib., late flowering Red 
Clover 2 lb., White Clover 2 lb., Alsike 1 lb., Burnet 8 Iba) 
Kidney Vetch 3 tb., ‘Chicory 3 Ib., Yarrow I lb., at a cost (in | 
1900) of £1 19s. 3d. or (in Fo11) of about £3 per acre. Vie 
Elliot is of opinion that the benefits resulting from the use 
of these plants are due to their deep-rooting habit; he also 


4 


* An article by Mr. R. H. Elliot on this subject appeared in the /ozz77a/, Vol. VI, . 
Dec., 1901, and an account of experiments on similar lines at Abbotsley was pu- : 
lished in the issue for Nov., 1905, Vol. XII. =: 
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advocates a change in the ordinary rotation of the locality, 
which is a five-year shift (viz., turnips, oats, seeds, seeds, 
oats), and claims that better results are obtained by leaving 
the seeds down for four or five years, to be followed by two 
successive crops of turnips and oats; that is to say, while 
under the local system one-fifth of the area is under roots 
and two-fifths under cereals, Mr. Elliot’s system gives one 
quarter under roots and one quarter under cereals. He claims 
that under his system the only manure required is a moderate 
dressing of artificials with the roots, and that the local system 
leads to an excessive handling of farmyard manure and an 
impoverishment of the soil as well. 

On the farm at Clifton the visitor can see Mr. Elliot’s 
mixture at all stages of growth, and can compare it with the 
pastures obtained by the ordinary methods practised in the 
neighbourhood. There can be no doubt that in the earlier 
years Mr. Elliot’s mixtures on certain soils produce a better 
growth of herbage than the ordinary commercial mixtures, 
but the former cost more, and further investigation is neces- 
sary to determine whether the results justify the additional 
expense. 

An inspection of the farm was recently made by Dr. 
J. Augustus Voelcker, who has been good enough to furnish 
the Board with the following observations :— 

"We went over a number of the fields, inspecting in 
particular those that were down in grass. The chief interest 
in these lies in the fact that here one can see fields laid down 
in grass according to Mr. Elliot’s system, and which have 
been in grass for one, two, three and more years, and some 
even longer. Further, there were opportunities of seeing the 
difference between the portion of a field that had been hayed 
and the portion that was fed by sheep and lambs. 

“Despite the dry season the first year’s grass was verv 
vigorous and green. Where a hay crop had been taken, the 
hay was largely composed of clover, together with kidney 
vetch and chicory, the cocksfoot not being prominent. In the 
second year’s growth, after haying the first year, the cocks- 
foot grows strongly and forms a considerable bulk of the 
pasture. 

“In different fields we were able to see the result of using 
MiaWinsZ 
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cocksfoot in varying quantities at the time of seeding, the 
practice being to employ a heavier seeding where the fields 
are more distant and are intended to lie down longer in grass, ._ 
while a lighter seeding of cocksfoot is used for those that 
are to be only three or four years in grass. 

“On the ‘in’ fields (those of better nature and nearer the 
homestead) a five or six years’ course is followed, generally 
1, Oats. 2. Roots.” 3. Barley or Oats. 4. Grass for twoume 
three years, then the grass ploughed up. 

“On the ‘out’ fields (those more distant and less able to — 
carry corn crops) the usual practice is to put into turnips (out. 
of grass) then take oats, next turnips again, and then lay down 
to grass in a corn crop, and leave the grass down for some — 
years. We saw instances of both of these plans. Both root 
and corn crops were decidedly good. | 

“Particularly interesting was ‘Bank Field,’ the soil Giy 
which has been examined chemically each year since the | 
field was laid down to grass, in 1900, with Mr. Elliot’s” 
mixture. It remained in grass from 1900 to 1909, when it 
was ploughed up and put in roots (1910). The barley crop | 
of this present year (1911) was an excellent one, and the grass 
seeding in the barley showed quite a good plant as well. — 

“Tn “Little Countridge’ field, turnips taken out of grass 
were a good level crop, and will be followed by oats. The 
same applies to the adjoining field ‘ Harewells.’ 

“On the ‘Island’ field, sown down to grass in 1910, there | 
was a luxuriant ‘ take’ of grass and, though the area was only | 
3% acres, it had kept this season 25 half-bred tups. 

“A field of 14 acres, called ‘Chapel Croft,’ had been laid 
down in 1909 in an oat crop. In 1910 a good hay crop was | 
taken, and now (1911) it was being fed with sheep, and was | 
carrying three ewes with twin lambs to the acre. 9 | 

“A fine crop of oats was to be seen in ‘ Little Haugh,’ this | 
being the first crop after the ploughing up of the grass. ae 

“* Front Field ’—laid down to grass in 1906—was still quite | 
good, and the present tenant intends leaving it down longer. | 

“In ‘ Big Haugh ’—laid down in 1904 and still in grass— | 
an experiment had been made in applying farmyard manu re | 
to the field—one-half being dunged in 1910 and the other h 
in the present year. In this same field was, at one corner, 
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portion where the original seeding of 1893 (also Mr. Elliot’s) 
remained, and had not been ploughed up (in 1904) with the 
rest of the field. This portion was decidedly the best in the 
whole field. The crops, whether arable or grass, were excel- 
lent all round, and afforded opportunities of judging alike 
what pasture laid down on the Clifton system looked like at 
different ages, and also of what the corn and root crops taken 
after the ploughing up of the pasture were.” 


IN an article entitled “The Soil and the Plant,” which 
Mawears im the current issue of Science Progress, Dr. E. J. 
Russell, of Rothamsted, discusses 
Theories of some recent American hypotheses on 
Plant Nutrition. plant nutrition. According to the 
generally accepted view, manures benefit 
plants by directly supplying nutritive. materials. For 
example, when phosphates are added to the soil, it is believed 
that they go to supply the phosphorus required by the 
growing plant. Of recent years, however, a different view 
has obtained some vogue. It originated in America, and has 
been adopted by the Bureau of Soils of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The new hypothesis is based on the assertion that the 
“concentration ” of the soil moisture is always constant, what- 
ever the manurial treatment may have been; in other words, 
it is asserted that the amounts of nutritive salts in solution 
in the soil water remain constant. If this is true it follows 
that the chemical constitution of the soil is without effect on 
plant growth; fertility must depend upon the physical factors 
tegulating the supply of soil solution to the plant; for if the 
soil solution is always the same, plants can obtain more 


nutritive substances only by obtaining a greater volume of 


| 


the solution. To complete the hypothesis, it is asserted that 


infertility is often due to the presence in the soil of toxic 


substances, some of which have undoubtedly been isolated. 
The old hypothesis of de Candolle is thus revived, and the 


toxicity is believed to be due to the presence of substances 


! 


excreted by plants in the normal processes of growth, such 
substances being harmful to other plants of the same genus, 
but not necessarily harmful to plants of a different kind. 
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A convenient explanation is thus provided for the beneficial 
action of rotation of crops and the sterility which results when 
the same crop is grown continuously on the same ground. 
In order to explain the unquestioned beneficial effects of fer- 
tilisers, which the above hypothesis would seem to negative, 
it is supposed that they act either on the distribution of the 
soil moisture, or as antidotes to the toxic substances. | 

In discussing this hypothesis Dr. Russell in the first 
instance points out that the evidence is insufficient to establish 
the primary assumption that the soil solution is constant for 
all soils. Figures are quoted to show that the concentration, 
while showing little absolute variation, yet relatively differs 
considerably. The difference between 5 parts per million and 
30 parts per million, when stated in concrete figures, is 
small, but relatively it is equivalent to a difference of 500 per 
cent. Moreover, the irregular distribution of the figures, — 
showing the number of results for each degree of concen- | 
tration, suggests that the variation is outside the ordinary — 
experimental error. 

ine the next «place. Dr. Russell contests the view that 
variations in the soil concentration do not influence the rate 
of plant growth, and consequently are without influence on 
fertility. He points out that, while there is always a limiting 
factor which controls the situation, the amount of growth in | 
nutrient solutions tends to increase as the concentration of | 
salts is increased. 

With regard to toxic substances, it is pointed out that it is | 
not surprising that some of the numerous organic compounds 
in the soil should have a toxic action when supplied to the’ 
plant through the medium of a water culture. It does not' 
follow that such substances retain their toxic properties when! 
added to the soil. In regard to the phenomena associated 
with “sour” soils, the writer is, however, prepared to admit) 
that toxic substances may be present. 

In regard to the excretion of toxic substances dui the 
normal processes of growth, Dr. Russell is able to bring’ 
forward the results of his own work at Rothamsted, and to 
show that there is no evidence in support of this hypothesis, 
Plants grown continuously in water, sand and soil cultures 
for aS many as six generations, have shown no signs ol 
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suffering from toxicity. Again, wheat has been grown con- 
tinuously in the Broadbalk field at Rothamsted for sixty 
years, but so far there is no sign that the plot is suffering from 
the presence of any toxic substance. 

It must be admitted that the investigations of the ene 
of Soils have served a useful purpose in directing attention 
to factors of fertility other than the chemical composition of 
the soil. Physical conditions undoubtedly play a more 
important part than the earlier chemists were disposed to 
assign to them, but investigation on fertility cannot be 
restricted to chemical and physical conditions: the biological 
changes which go on in the soil must be investigated, and 
these again cannot be restricted, as they have been hitherto, 


to the bacterial flora. As Dr. Russell’s work on soil sterilisa- 


tion demonstrates, higher forms of life are probably at work, 
and may exercise a profound influence on plant growth. 


miwestiinate. Of the cost of producing cereals in the 
United States in 1909 has been made by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the United States Depart- 

Pest of Producing ent of Agriculture. The estimate is 
Wheat, Oats and Maize based on the replies received from about 
in the United States. 5,000 correspondents of the Bureau of 
Statistics, who were asked to supply 

fiformation on the tollowing points:—Cost per acre of 
(1) commercial fertilisers, (2) preparing ground for seed, 
(3) seed, (4) planting, (5) gathering or harvesting, (6) pre- 
paring for market, (7) wear and tear on implements, (8) rent 


of land or interest on its value, (9) other items of cost, 
_{10) total cost, (11) average yield of product per acre, (12) 


value per bushel, (13) value of crop per acre (not including 
bye-products), (14) value of bye-products, (15) average size of 
fields in acres, (16) average value per acre of land growing the 
crop. 


The cost of the labour, both manual and of animals, 


_ whether owned or hired, was estimated upon the basis of the 


prevailing rate of wages paid, whether the actual work were 


done by the owner or hired labour. The cost of preparing 
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ground for seed included the cost of applying manure where 
this was done; and the cost of cultivation included all costs 
from the time the crop was planted until ready for harvesting. 
With the cost of preparing for market was included all 
expenses between harvesting and marketing. The informa- 
tion received by the Bureau from its correspondents referred 
either to their own farms or to typical farms in their vicinity. 
Asa result of this inquiry the following estimates have been 
obtained (a dollar has been reckoned at 4s. 2d.) :— 


Wheat. © Oats. Maize. 
GEE aL Sot hy eC 
Cost per acre, excluding rent.. oe Abe Bho. BRE Ie) ZOE ® 25) 76 
ay including rent . Peg ite a AO 0 45) 20 2, Sue 
Value of grain, per bushel de its fo) et) 2 
per acre me ae a 3.1 08, EO 58 8 82s 
Cost per bushel, excluding rent he u Senate OFtOin, 0) ina 
‘3 including rent a ZG Le 13% 
Value of grain, less cost (z.e. profit) per acre exclud- 
ing vemt yes 2025 20,20. 43 2 
Value of grain, less cost (Zé. profit) per acre, ‘includ- 
ing Went. =. 22028 Lo 2 32a, 
Value of grain, less cost (2. g: profit) per ‘bushel, . 
excluding rent... Paes oO 10 a5 
Value of grain, less cost (4. é. - profit) per bushel, 
including rent... sti i Bree pene pye | Oo 5 ae 
Per Pex Per 
cent cent. cent 
Excess of value over cost (z.e. profit) excluding rent 116 97 136 
i oe Bs Ee including rent 50 DOr *: 64 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Average size of fields ... Ais aire af neg ss BORG 25°5 30°2 
Sees Sse iS age neee 
Value per acre of land... ate Te Bs ‘.. 227°° 6) 2039°8 )  20gtomm 
Per Per RSet 
cent. cent. cent. 
Percentage of rental to land value... el: Yi 6°3 54 6°3 


Cost of Producing Wheat.—The cost of producing wheat 
is thus £2 6s. 6d. per acre, or 2s. gd. per bushel. The cost — 
per acre is made up of the following items (all per acre):— 
Artificial manures, 2S. 5d.; preparation of land, 8s. 1od.gm 
seed, 5s. 11d.; planting, 1s. 11d.; harvesting, 5s. 6d.; pre- 
paring for market, 6s. 2d.; miscellaneous, is. 11d.; Tenuam 
13s. 10d. The cost of production of wheat per acre varies eT 
from £4 18s. 8d. in Maine to £1 17s. 5d. in South Dakota; — 5 | 
the chief reasons for the difference being the higher rent and — . | 
cost of fertilisers in the former State; the cost of production | 
per bushel is again greatest in the case of Maine, with an 4 4 
equally large cost in South Carolina, while a bushel of wheat 
is produced with least expense in Montana. : 

Yield of Wheat-~The yield of wheat varies from 36°2 
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bushels per acre in Vermont to 12°8 bushels per acre in South 
Carolina, the average for the United States being 17°2 bushels. 
An indication of the quality of the grain (4s. per bushel for 
the whole Union) is given by the value per bushel in the 
Memows: States; this is. greatest in the case of South 
Carolina and Georgia, and least in the case of Utah and 
{[daho. The average value of the grain per acre over the whole 
of the United States is estimated at £3 8s. 8d. 

Profit from Wheat Growing.—Taking the country as a 
whole, the net profit from wheat growing works out. at 
Pass od, 10r every acre under the crop, or at 1s.-4d. for 
every bushel of grain produced. The remarkable estimate 
of a profit of £4 2s. 6d. per acre was made for Vermont, while 
the cultivation of wheat would also appear to be a very 
profitable matter in the far western States of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico. The profit is 
only about Ios. per acre in West Virginia, Kentucky, and 

_ Tennessee. 

Cost of Producing Oats.—It will be seen that the average 
cost of producing oats in the United States is £2 5s. 6d. per 
acre, Or IS. 4d. per bushel. The various items which go to 
make up this cost are as follows (all per acre) :—Artificial 
manures, is. 8d.; preparation of land, 7s. 10d.; seed, 4s. 8d.; 
planting, 1s. 1od.; harvesting, 5s. 7d.; preparing for market, 
Pemid. miscellaneous, is. 10d.; and rent, 15s. 9d. The 
highest cost per acre as regards individual states is in Maine 
and Maryland with 86s. and 94s. per acre respectively, while 
the cost is lowest in Missouri and North and South Dakota, 
the expenses in each of these States not exceeding about 36s. 
per acre. The cost of producing a bushel of oats is highest in 
Connecticut and Maine (2s. 3d.) and Arizona (3s. 3d.), and 
lowest in North and South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Missouri (1s. 2d.). The average cost for the whole country 
iS Is. 4d. per bushel. 

Yield of Oats.—The yield varies from 592 bushels per 
acre in Utah and 51 bushels per acre in Montana to 22 bushels 
in Arizona and Florida, the average for the United States 
being 35°2 bushels. The grain is priced highest in Arizona 
(38. 9d. per bushel), and lowest in Iowa, North and South 

| Dakota, and Nebraska (1s. 5d. per bushel); the average is 
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is. Sd. The average value of the grain per acre over the a | 
whole of the United States is estimated at £2 18s. 8d. = | 

Profit from Growing Oats.— The above table shows that 5 S| 
the profit from growing oats is 13s. 2d. from every acre under i | 
the crop, or 5d. for every bushel produced, these figures com- 4 
paring very unfavourably with the corresponding figures for 
wheat. Large profits would seem to be obtained in several — - 
instances, however, notably in New Hampshire (47s. 2d. per a 
acre), California (48s. 9d. per acre), and New Mexico (51s. 5d. y 
per acre); in fact, the profit in the ten far western States 1 is 7 
three times as great as the average for the whole country. 

Cost of Producing Maize.—The cost of producing maize is a 
£2 11s. 1d. per acre, or 1s. 7d. per bushel. The cost per | 
acre is made up of the following items (all per acre) :—Arti- | 
ficial manures, 3s. 5d.; preparation of land, 8s. 10d.; seed, ~ 
1s. od.; planting, 1s. 1od.; cultivation, 9s. 4d.; harvesting, 
Qs.,.2d.; miscellaneous, 1s. 11d. ; tent, 1558..7ds) 1 hewasn per | 
bushel, as well as the cost per acre, is highest in the New | | 
England States. In Maine the cost of production per acre is 
47 148. 5d., and per bushel 3s. od.; while in Oklahoma the 4 
cost per acre is £1 15s. 9d., and the cost per bushel is. 6d. 4 

Yield of Maize.—The yield per acre is greatest in the New oe 
England States (New Hampshire 53°7 bushels), and least in ‘ 
the States of Florida and Mississippi (i9 bushels); the | 
_ average for the whole country is 32°4 bushels per acre. ed 
bushel of grain is priced highest in Georgia and Florida — 
(3s. gd.) and South Carolina (4s.), and lowest in Minnesota 3 
Iowa, South Dakota, and Nebraska (2s. id.). The average — 
value per bushel over the whole of the United States is 2s. 7d. | 
The average value of the grain per acre is estimated at 
£4 35. 8d. 

Profit from Maize Growing.—The greatest arom per 
acre from maize growing is obtained in Rhode Island and : 


is made in Mississippi, while for the whole of the United — 
States the profit averages £1 12s. 7d. per acre. Pa 


ese 
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CoMPARATIVELY little is at present known with regard to 
the biological factors which cause improved egg production, 
| or as to the laws according to which 

Selection of Fowls these factors operate. Empirical 
for Egg Production. methods have led to a knowledge of 

how to feed, care for, and, to some 
extent, breed fowls with a view to a high egg production; but 
the biological laws underlying the process of egg production 
are still but little understood. A valuable contribution * to 
the subject has recently been made by Dr. Raymond Pearl 
and Dr. F. M. Surface, based on an analysis of certain com- 
prehensive statistics relating to egg production in certain 


breeds of the domestic fowl which are available as the result 


of many years’ work at the Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Exact records of production have been kept at this 
station since 1898 by the use of the trap nest, and from 1905 
onwards the work has been conducted with the co-operation 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Material and Methods of Investigation.—The statistical 
material dealt with in the investigation is furnished by the 
egg records of two breeds of hens—Barred Plymouth Rocks 
and White Wyandottes. All the birds used at the beginning 
of the breeding experiment in 1898 were pure-bred, and had 
fOr some years been bred under the direction of the late 
Prot. G. M. Gowell. The hens used for breeding from 1898 
onwards have been only those birds which have, between 
November 1st of the year in which they were hatched and 
November ist of the following year, laid 160 or more eggs; 
and the male birds used since 1900 have been only those from 
hens which have laid 200 or more eggs in such a year. With 


the exception of the first years there has been no close in- 


breeding; no birds as closely related as first cousins are said 
to have been bred together since the first year of the breeding 
experiments. 

Throughout the inquiry the ‘‘first year’s egg production”’ 


of a hen has been taken as consisting of the trap-nest record 
of the total number of eggs produced by that hen from 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry, Bulletin 110, 
Parts I. and II. 
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November ist of the year in which the bird is hatched to 
November ist of the following year. In the absence’ of 
records of egg production during the entire lifetime of a hen, | 
and of extensive data of any longer time unit, this “first 
vear’s egg production” has been taken as a measure of the 
total ability of a bird to produce eggs. Although nota precise. 
measure of such ability, the first year’s production is believed 
to have a high value for the purposes of inquiry, in that the 
egg production in this first year is the greatest in the life- 
time of the hen and decreases each subsequent year, so that 
the first year’s production, on an average, constitutes a con- 
siderably larger part of the unknown total production than 
does that of any other equal period of time. Again, the period 
is a sufficiently large unit to include the influence of season, 
as well as other influences such as, for example, the original 
mating season, time of moulting, and the like, 

Records are available of the first year production of eggs 
in 1899-1900 of 70 Barred Plymouth Rocks and 7o White 
W yandottes; in 1900-1901 of 85 Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
72 White Wyandottes; in 1901-2 of 48 Barred Plymouth 
Rocks and 33 White Wyandottes. After this year Barred 
Plymouth Rocks only were used. In 1902-3 records are 
available for 147 birds, in 1903-4 for 254, in 1904-5 for 283, 
in 1905-6 for 178, and in 1906-7 for 187 birds. The years 
1902-3, 1903-4, 1905-6, and 1906-7 were, however, abnormai 
years, the records for 1903-4 and 1906-7 relating to eleven 
months only, and those for all four years being affected by 
mishaps. Owing to these defects in the statistics, the data f Or 
one year are probably not strictly comparable with those for 
any other year. The statistics for each year have to be 
treated separately, and whenever comparisons between year 
are made, great caution has to be exercised in drawing 
conclusions. 1 

Variation in Annual Egg Production.—The statistics are 
examined by the methods of biometrical analysis. Omitting 
the mathematical conclusions reached, it may be said tha 
there was no marked change in the average annual egg pro- 
duction. The following table shows the changes in average 
annual production between 1899 and 1907 in the case Of 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, corrections being applied to th 
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figures in the years stated above to have been abnormal by 


adding allowances to the actual figures so as to give the 
highest probable yield in these years. 


| 
Re OE | tggsteid. |, Attusbavernse | Conected average 
«1899-1900 70 9,545 136°36 | —-136°36 
1900-1901 85 12,192 143°44 143°44 
1901-1902 48 7,468 155'58 155°58 
1902-1G03 147 19,906 135°42 | 159°15 
1903-1904 254 . 29,947 417°90 | {29°14 
1904-1905 283 37,943 | 134'07 134°07 
1905-1906 178 24,827 140°I4 | 154’09 
1906-1907 | 187 21,175 | 113°24 142'07 
I 


The percentage of extremely high layers (producing more 
than 195 eggs in the first year of production) in the flock 
decreased during the period from 1899 to 1907. The per- 
centage of exceptionally poor layers (producing less than 45 
eggs in the first year of production) in the flock increased 
during the period. The general characteristics of variation in 
annual egg production in White Wyandottes were found to 
be essentially similar in the years during which they were 
tested to those of variation in Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

Vanation in Monthly Egg Production.—The question of 
the variation in egg production at different times of the year 
is extremely important both from a practical as well as a 
theoretical point of view. The differences in the production 
of eggs at different seasons cause corresponding differences 
in the prices of eggs, so that the value of a hen depends upon 
the time of production of eggs in addition to the total amount 
produced annually. A bird with a large egg production may 
bring in less money in a year than a bird laying very con- 


siderably fewer eggs, but producing them at a time when 


Prices are high. The aim of the practical poultry keeper is, 
therefore, to increase as much as possible his winter egg 
production. 

The table on p. 662 shows the average egg production per 
hen per month at the Maine Experiment Station, both in 
absolute figures and as a percentage of the annual production. 

It will be seen that of the total annual production of 128°86 
eggs, 28°02 per cent. (or 36°12 eggs) were produced in the 
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winter months from November ist to March rst. In this _ 
third of the year, therefore, only about two-sevenths of the — 
total number of eggs were laid. Between November 1st and 
July ist 73°29 per cent. was produced, 1.e., in the first two- = 
thirds of the laying year nearly three-fourths of the year’s” 
eggs were laid. From March 1st to June 1st 35°60 per cent. 


of the total number of eggs was produced; in this particular 
e . 


Production | Production from | Percentage of feature 
Month. per Hen *| November 1st to | Annual Production between Nove 
per Month. | end of Month. during Month. and:end of Meane 
No. No. Per cent. Per cent. 

November . 4°63 | 4°63 359 ae (0) 
December . 8°91 | 13°54 6'91 10°50 
January . LESTE | 25°25 9°08 19°58 
February . 10°87 | 30°12 84a 28°02 
March: 5s 16°11 B26 12°50 40°52 
APE 35-2 15°85 | 68°08 52°30 52°82 
Mayo aac 1392 82°00 10°80 63°62 
Viatie ta. | oes E 2-46 | 94°46 9°67 ATS 20 
Waly i nyse *s 10°87 105533 8°44 81°73 
Auouste.. 23 9°84 | I15 ‘17 | 7°64 89°37 
September . 8:19 | 12336 6°36 95°73 
October. . 5°50 | 128 °86 4°27 100‘°0O 
Totals 128°86 — 100°00 — 


quarter of the year, therefore, a little more than a third of the | 
eggs were laid. “ie 

The average monthly production is lowest in November, - 
and increases in December and January at a relatively very 
rapid rate. There is a slackening in the rate of increase in | 
February probably due to the end of the winter cycle of egg 
production being reached. This February slackening amounts | | 
in many cases to an actual decrease in productiveness com 
pared with January. The average monthly production reaches 
its maximum in March, this production being maintained | 
throughout April, but there is a steady decline after April 4 
to the end of the laying year in October. There is a tendency — 
towards a slightly larger decrease in May, this month being F 
the penod of natural broodiness. 


| 
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The second (March ist to June Ist) is the natural laying period 
of the domestic fowl in its normal reproductive cycle. The 
third (June 1st to September 1st) and fourth (September 1st 
to October 31st) are periods not sharply separated from one 
another. The summer egg production represents in part a 
natural continuance of the normal breeding season, and in 
part a stimulated process. This period is terminated by the 
moult, which is the characteristic feature of the fourth period. 
Effect of Selection on Production.—It is by no means 
certain that there has, in recent times, been any marked 
amelioration in the innate qualities on which high egg pro- 
duction depends. The egg production of a given number of 
hens is, of course, on the average greater than it was fifty or a 
hundred years ago, but the increased production is quite pos- 
sibly due entirely to the improved methods of management, 
which, had they been in vogue in earlier times, would have re- 
suited in just as large a production as at present. The six best 
birds at the Maine Experiment Station have given an average 
production of 240 eggs per bird, an amount which seems 
to have been equalled in some cases fifty years ago (e,g., it is 
stated in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England for 1851 (p. 169) that hens of the best laying varieties 
will lay in a season from 160 to 270 eggs each). 
Throughout these experiments there was an increase in the 
stringency of selection due to the fact that there was a decrease 
in the number of birds producing over 160 eggs; consequently 
the variation exhibited in the selected stock became steadily 
smaller, both absolutely and in proportion to the whole flock. 
lt was not possible to find the effect of selection on egg pro- 
duction by tracing the production of parent and offspring, or 
by ascertaining the degree of inheritance of the character and 
comparing the variability in successive generations following 
selection, as no records were kept at the Station by which it 
could be told what birds were the parents of any particular 
ofispring. It was simply known that the eggs of high-pro- 
ducing hens were incubated, and the conclusions have to be 
deduced from data based on results obtained from the flock 
asawhole. These data show that the annual egg production 
has by no means tended to increase during eight years; the 
proportion of exceptionally high producers decreased, and 
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the proportion of extremely poor producers increased. 
There is no evidence that the quality of high egg productive- 
ness was any more fixed in the breed at the end of the experi- 
ments than it was at the beginning. During the last three 
years of the experiments it was shown that a relatively small 
environmental change is able to produce a very large differ- 
ence in the average egg production in flocks of hens of 
exactly the same selected ancestry. Such a result could not 
occur if the character had been fixed by selective breeding. 
With regard to monthly production, it was found that 
selection in this way for increased annual production had no 
beneficial effect on winter egg production, and it was even 
found in the experiments that the variability in monthly egg 
production was adversely affected. It is stated that there is — 
no doubt that this system of selection failed to attain its 
desired end, i.e., increased egg production. 
Effect of Housing on Production.—The influence of en- — 
vironment on production, and the importance of this factor 
in drawing any conclusions as to the effect of breeding on 
egg production, are shown by some experiments which were 
conducted from 1904-5 onwards as to the relation of the 
amount of floor-space per bird to egg production. The birds — 
were divided into flocks of 50, 100, and 150 birds each, and | 
put into pens with floor-space such that in the pens containing 
50 and too birds there were 4°8 square feet of floor-space | 
per bird, and in the pens containing 150 birds there were 
3°2 square feet. This small environmental difference in one 
year produced relatively great changes in average annual 
egg production. The average annual egg production per bird 
was found to be distinctly lower when the hens were kept 
in flocks of 100 birds each than when they were kept in flocks 
of 50 birds each, though the number of square feet of floor-_ 
space was the same in both cases. The production was also | 
distinctly lower when the hens were kept in flocks of 150 
birds each than when kept in flocks of 50 and too birds each, 
the floor-space in this case being smaller. In both cases, | 
however, the difference was found to lie almost entirely ine 
the economically unimportant summer egg production; the F 
winter egg production was not adversely affected by keeping | 


; 
\- 
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the hens in 100 and 150 bird flocks and allowing as little as 
3°2 square feet per bird. The reason for this was, presumably, 
that where the flocks were crowded the birds benefited from 
their animal heat during the winter months. On the other 
hand, during the summer the hens suffered greatly from the 
heat owing to their crowded condition. 


Mushroom cultivation is carried on in France in the suburbs 
of certain large towns, such as Paris and Bordeaux, old 
abandoned quarries of building stone, 

Mushroom 
Pm lgcation in chalk, or plaster being commonly 
ramce.* utilised for the purpose. The produc- 


tion in the suburbs of Paris is very 


large, and is sufficient to supply nearly the whole of the local 
demand of that city, while a substantial export trade also 
exists, especially to London. It is estimated that the culti- 
vation in the outskirts of Paris gives employment to 1,500 
workers, and the daily production during the summer is 
500 cwt. of mushrooms. 

In Loir-et-Cher the annual production reaches 10,000 cwt., 
the price being 30s. to 45s. per cwt. The cultivation is also 
of importance in Garonne and Gironde, where in 1880 as 
many as 5,000 workers were employed, although in this district 
the industry has recently not been so successful. The present 
annual production is some 16,800 cwt., from I13 quarries, 
and the price in Bordeaux is 40s. per cwt. 

The cultivation of mushrooms in France tends at the present 
time to increase, chiefly on account of the gradual rise in the 
price of mushrooms which has occurred in the last ten years. 
The total annual production is estimated by the syndicates of 
French mushroom cultivators at 128,000 cwt., valued at 
£320,000. The expenses of cultivation are mainly in respect 
of manures and labour. Horse dung is the only manure 
recommended, and should be strawy and of good quality. 
Peat moss litter does not give satisfactory results. Manure of 
good quality is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain, and 


ok . ° . 
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the cost has risen in consequence. It is said that a limit is 
placed on the extension of mushroom cultivation round Paris 
owing to the lack of manure of suitable quality. At the present 
time there is also great difficulty in getting well-selected 
spawn: the so-called selected spawn usually sold produces 
varieties of which the yield is poor both as regards quality 
and weight. The price of this spawn makes it less profitable 
than that produced by the cultivators. 
The labour required is considerable, and the workers need 
to be experienced. Wages in the neighbourhood of Paris 
are at the rate of 5s. per day of ten hours. A foreman, eight 
labourers, a picker, and a carter are required for 8,000 beds 
of 6 feet each. The foreman is paid about £10 per month, 
with an additional $d. or 1d. for every basket of 22 Ib. of 
mushrooms produced. During recent years wages have 
increased. | 


Tue fifth International Dairy Congress was held at — 
Stockholm irom June 28th to July 1st. The members of the 
Congress comprised delegates from 

International most of the countries of Europe, and 
Dairy the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
Congress. were represented by Mr. E. G. Hay-— 
garth Brown. z 

The following is a summary of the conclusions arrived at 
by the Congress :— ; 
Effect of Foods on Milk.—The first question considera 
with regard to milk production was the effect of different 
foods on the quantity and quality of milk. The Congress 
came to the conclusion that it has been established that certain 
foods have an influence upon the fat content of the milk of 
the majority of good milch cows, but they considered that 
several points in connection therewith required further 
investigation. a 
Milk Control Associations.—In view of the results which | 
have been obtained by milk control societies in Sweden 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, Germany, Finland, and Austri y 
the Congress expressed the view that such societies were 
a 

instrumental in improving breeds of dairy cattle and in con-— 


‘a 


tributing to a reduction in the cost of milk production. They 
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drew attention to their importance in initiating a rational and 
economic method of feeding and in encouraging the keeping 
of a regular system of accounts. 

Veterinary Control of Milk.—The Congress appointed a 
special committee for the purpose of drawing up regulations 
with regard to a system of veterinary control of milk, and 
these regulations will be submitted for the consideration of the 
next Congress. In the first place, however, the Congress 
expressed the desire that dairy associations should use their 
efforts towards introducing a system of veterinary control of 
milk into all towns and other large centres of population. 

Composition of Milk.—The recommendations as to the 
composition of fresh milk intended for consumption, referred 
rather to the general characteristics of the milk than to the 
proportion of fat. The Congress stated that milk destined for 
consumption should be milk to which nothing has been added 
and from which nothing has been abstracted, and which 
fulfilled the following, among other, conditions :— 

(a) The milk should be that of dairy cows in good health, 
well kept and well fed. Nospoilt feeding stuff, no excessively 
watery food, and no food which imparts a flavour to the milk 
should be given to dairy cows, or should be given in small 
quantities only. In the case of animals receiving medicine 
which might pass into the milk, the milk should not be placed 


on the market. 


(b) Immediately after milking, the milk should be filtered 
and cooled. 


(c) The milk intended for consumption should preferably 


_ be a mixture of all the milk of at least three cows. 


(d) A minimum fat and albuminoid content should be fixed, 
but local conditions should be taken into account in fixing, 
| the exact amount. 


(e) The milk should be handled exclusively by healthy and 


expert persons, and with every desirable precaution towards 
| fod : 

_ €nsuring cleanliness. 

| The Congress also passed resolutions relating to condensed 


jand dried milk. The composition of cheese will form a 


“subject of discussion at the next Congress, but preliminary 
Steps for a consideration of the subject are being taken. 


LELee 
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THE fifth report of the President of the Board of Agricul- 

ture and Fisheries as a Commissioner of Woods is included 

in the recently issued eighty-ninth re- 

The Agricultural POT of the Commissioners of his 

Estates belonging | Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land 
to the Crown. Revenues. (H.C. 205, ort). 

The principal agricultural estates 
belonging to the Crown and under the charge of the President 
of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries as a Commissioner 
of Woods comprised at March 3Ist, IgI1, about 63,480 acres, 
divided as follows, viz.:—7,124 acres let for small holdings . 
and allotments; 56 farms containing between 50 and 250 | 
acres; 60 farms containing between 250 and 500 acres; 25 
farms containing between 500 and 750 acres; 1 farm con- — 
taining between 750 and 1,000 acres; 6 farms containing — 
upwards of 1,000 acres, consisting largely of downland; 
about 357 acres of grass land, the grazing of which is let 
annually in lots by auction; and about 2,500 acres of wood- . 
land. i 

The acreage of land let for small holdings and allotments | 
up to March gist, 1910, was 6,689, and that of the land so|_ . 
let to March 31st last 7,124, being an increase during the past | _ 
year of about 435 acres, and a total increase of about 6,131) 
acres in the last five years. During the time that Lord) 
Carrington has had the management of the agricultural 
estates there have been erected for small holders 58 new 
cottages and 41 sets of farm buildings; 28 cottages have been! 
substantially altered or improved, and the homesteads andj} 
buildings on the farms which were divided into small hol 
ings have been remodelled to fit them for the use of 30 
small holders. On the 435 acres let for small holdings durin ) i; 
the current year, nine new cottages and 11 new sets of farm _ 
buildings are being or are about to be erected. Arrange) 
ments are in hand for letting a further area of land for smal) 
holdings and allotments. | 

The gross receipts during the year ended March gist la 
from these estates amounted to £66,198, as compared wit) 
the average annual gross receipts (exclusive of the receipt) 
from the sale of produce and live and dead stock on fart , : 
then in hand) of £60,969 for the three years to March 3Is : 
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1910, showing an increase of £5,229. The average gross 
receipts (exclusive of receipts from farms in hand) for the 
three years to March 3ist, 1907 (the year in which the 
management of the agricultural estates was taken over), was 
£53,991, so that during the time Lord Carrington has had the 
management of the estates the gross receipts have increased 
by 412,207. 

A scheme for the management of the woods at Delamere, 
County Chester, comprising about 2,000 acres, is being 
carried out, and during the past year an area of about 52 
acres has been replanted. 


—— 


A LARGE number of cases of Wart Disease or Black Scab in 
potatoes have been reported to the Board during the present 
season. In nearly every instance, how- 
Wart Disease ever, the outbreaks have occurred in 
of Potatoes. districts in which the disease has been 
present for years, and in the great 
majority of cases on allotments and small gardens. Several 
places in which disease was recorded in previous years have 
been ascertained to be free from disease this year. ‘These are 
of two kinds: first, those outside the infected area, where the 
evidence shows that the original outbreak was due to infected 
seed, and not to infected soil; secondly, those, chiefly within 
the infected area, where the growers have planted one of 
the varieties recommended by the Board as resistant under 
ordinary circumstances. It is satisfactory to be able to report 
that there are a large number in the latter category. 

The hot weather of the past summer does not appear to 
have had much effect in checking the development of the 
fungus. Badly infected localities, where no precautions have 
been taken, have vielded potatoes as badly infected as ever, 
and very few growers who had disease in 1910 escaped in 

1911, except where disease-resisting varieties have been 
grown. | 


The disease, however, has often appeared in a different 
form, The warty outgrowths which are characteristic of the 
attack have appeared on the stem and leaves, as well as on the 
tubers, and cases have been reported where the whole of the 
‘disease has appeared on the parts of the plant above the 
“ground, while the tubers remained free. 
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The illustration shows a stem of a potato plant bearing 
leaves which have been entirely distorted by the fungus. 
Another case has been found where an underground branch 
of a potato plant bore a healthy tuber and at the end of the 
shoot a leaf as badly distorted as the leaf shown in the figure. 
The appearance of the fungus on the part of the plant above 
ground has been of great assistance in the detection of 
disease. 


During the present year examples of a disease known as 
Colletotrichum oligochaetum, Cavari, which attacks melons, 
cucumbers, and other cucurbitaceous 


A Cucumber and plants, have been sent to Kew for inves- | 
Melon Disease tigation from various districts in Eng- | 
New to Britain. land. The disease is prevalent in | 


France and Italy. Every part of the 
plant is liable to attack, and seedlings are often killed in large | 
numbers, owing to the seed-leaves or cotyledons and stem | 
being destroyed. When the soil becomes infected the young 
plantlets are frequently destroyed before they appear above 
ground, but older plants do not succumb so quickly. On the | ~ 
stem the spots are elongated, one to two inches in length, and 
of a pale yellowish-green colour. On the lateral branches the _ 
spots are similar to those on the stem, but smaller, and the | 
entire shoot soon turns yellow and dies off, showing a soft, |_ 
watery consistency. On the leaves the spots are more or less | 
circular in outline, rarely more than half an inch across, at : 
first yellowish-green, becoming yellowish-brown, and darker ie 
towards the edge. The diseased tissue becomes dry and / 
cracked within a few days after infection, but the dead por’ - 
never falls away entirely, and does not leave a clear-cut margin | ‘a. 
to the hole, as is the case when a leaf is attacked by Hormo- I. " 
dendron hordei. When the fruit is attacked, deep sunken) — 
patches two to four inches long are formed near the tip. The! 
entire fruit soon after being affected changes to a pale yellow i 
colour and dies. Very young fruit dies within two or three, 
days after infection and before sunken patches have time to 
appear. In every instance minute pustules or warts of ale 
pinkish colour at first, afterwards yellowish-brown, appear > 0 
the diseased patches. These represent the fruit of the fungus, 1 
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CUCUMBER AND MELON DISEASE, 


(Colletotrichum oligochaetum, Cavari.) 


. Cucumber leaf, showing early stage of the disease (nat. size). 
2, Diseased patch, showing the pustules of fungus fruit (slightly magnified). . 
3. Section through a pustule, showing origin of spores and black spines (highly magnified) rt 
4. Free spores (highly magnified). ‘ 
5. A free spine (highly magnified). 
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and consist of a mass of colourless spores mixed with slender 
blackish spines. These spores are capable of germination the 
moment they are mature, and are readily dispersed by syring- 
ing and other agencies. 

Neither flowers of sulphur nor Bordeaux mixture checks 
the progress of this disease when once fairly established, but, 
on the other hand, a solution of liver of sulphur—1 oz. dis- 
solved in three or four gallons of water, depending on the 
relative “hardness ”’ of the foliage—arrests its progress, as also 
does “self-boiled lime-sulphur mixture.” Diseased leaves and 
fruit should be removed during the early stage of the disease, 
before the spores are mature. If this precaution is neglected 
the houses become infected, and the epidemic becomes more 
serious and more difficult to combat year by year, as has 
recently been the experience of growers in the case of Hormo- 
dendron hordei, from an epidemic of which one grower lost 
#,2,000 in one year. 


The Thirteenth Session of the International Statistical 
Institute was held at The Hague from the 3rd to the 8th of 
September last. The British Govern- 


ae eotoual ment were Officially represented by 
Statistical : wie CB HNO a 
Institute. Major Craigie, C.B., and Mr. Kew, 


the other British members of the Insti- 
tute who attended being Sir Athelstane Baines, CS i: 
feean Coghlan, 1.S.0., and Mr. A. L. Bowley. Captain 
Muirhead Collins, C.M.G., attended as official representative 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The Session was opened by H.R.H. Prince Henry of the 
Netherlands, and the Prime Minister was also present and 
welcomed the Institute on behalf of the Government. The 

_ delegates and members were subsequently received by 
_H.R.H. Prince Henry, and official receptions were given 

by the Government and by the cities of Amsterdam and 

_ Rotterdam. 

Signor Bodio was re-elected President, and two vacancies 

in the list of Vice-Presidents, caused by the death of M. 

» Levasseur and the retirement of Dr. Lexis, were filled by the 
} appointment of M. de Foville and Dr. Von Mayr. M. 
_ Methorst was elected as General Secretary, Major Craigie 
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was re-elected as Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. Rew was appointed - 


one of the Auditors. 

The work of the Session was divided between three sec- 
tions, viz.: (1) Demography and Statistical Method; (2) 
Economic Statistics; (3) Social Statistics. 

In Section I., M. Meuriot’s report on Urban Agglomera- 


tions contained suggestions for meeting the difficulty of 


obtaining a definition of a “town” for the purpose of com- 
paring urban and rural populations in different countries. 
The ‘work of the second section was naturally of most 
importance from the agricultural standpoint. M. Yves 
Guyot’s paper on agricultural production, gold production, 
and prices, Dr. Foldes’s report on the statistics of corn prices, 
and Mr. Rew’s final report on international fishery statistics, 
especially dealt with subjects coming within the sphere of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. M. Ricci, one of 


the two special delegates from the International Agricultural — 


Institute, submitted for the consideration of the International 
Statistical Institute certain questions as to the standard to 
be taken in estimating the yield of crops and the adoption of 
uniform methods in the preparation of crop reports from 
different countries. A commission was appointed to examine 


the whole question, Major Craigie being elected as the repre- 
sentative of this country upon it. As the result of a paper — 
read by M. March, a recommendation was adopted that inter- _ 
national statistics of motive power should be collected on a — 
uniform plan, a subject upon which the inquiries of the Board — 
in connection with the Census of Production will throw some 


light in respect of motive power used in agriculture. 
A number of other important papers and reports dealing 
with various branches of statistics were read. 


Certain questions of general interest were considered in 
the General Assembly of the Institute, amongst them being 
the proposal for the establishment of an International — 
Statistical Bureau. This was discussed at considerable 


length, and eventually a resolution in favour of the establish- 


ment of a permanent Bureau of the Institute was approved, — 


and the consideration of ways and means was referred back — 


to the special commission (upon which Sir Llewellyn Soi 
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and Mr. Rew are the British representatives), to consider the 
question with the Bureau of the Institute and to report to the 
next Session at Vienna in 1913. 


SUMMARY OF AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS.* 
SOILS AND MANURING. 


Flow of Air and Water through Soils (W. H. Green and G. A. 
Ampt, Jour. Agric. Science, Vol. IV., Part I., May, 1911; Cambridge 
University Press).—This paper gives an account of experiments designed 
to show an accord between certain theoretical expressions for the per- 
meability of soil and experimental results. It is recognised that the 
mechanical analysis of a soil is no guide to one of the most important 
factors of fertility—the permeability of the soil to air and water. 
What is required is a quantitative expression of the relations of the 
soil to the movements of air and water through it. The authors con- 
clude that the required relation can be stated in terms of three con- 
stants dependent on the mechanical constitution of the soil in regard 
to the composition, size, and arrangement of its particles, and measured 
by (a) the specific interstitial space; (b) the permeability to water; 
and (c) the surface tension. These constants are liable to vary, how- 
ever, when the soil is disturbed in any way. Mathematical expressions 
for these constants, in terms of quantities capable of measurement in 
relation to a laboratory sample contained in a glass tube are given, 
and the modifications necessary according as the soil moisture travels 
upwards, downwards, or horizontally, are evaluated. The paper con- 

' cludes with a verification of these formule by means of laboratory 
experiments on three classes of soil enclosed in a glass tube. The 
apparatus used is fully described and illustrated. The authors suggest 
that the evaluation of these constants is of more importance than, and 
should replace, the measurement of the size of the soil particles, as is 
ordinarily done by means of the ‘‘ mechanical analysis ’’ of a soil. 

Absorption of Ammonia from the Atmosphere (A. D. Hall and 
°N. H. J. Miller, Jour. Agric. Science, Vol. IV., Part I., May, 1911; 
Cambridge University Press).—The object of this investigation was to 
find whether the soil usually absorbs ammonia from the atmosphere 
or gives it off. The proportion of ammonia in the air is in any case 
exceedingly small, but the question is of some importance in attempts 
to construct a balance-sheet for the nitrogen received by and removed 
from an experimental plot over any length of time. Attempts to 
measure the amount of ammonia absorbed or given up by a current 
of air drawn through a tube filled with soil were unsuccessful, no 
appreciable effect being observed in the small scale experiment carried 
out. The method was then employed of exposing dishes of dilute 
Sulphuric acid to the air. A pair of dishes was exposed at each of 

“A summary of all reports on agricultural experiments and investigations 
recently received will be given each month. The Board are anxious to obtain 
for inclusion copies of reports on inquiries, whether carried out by agricultural 
colleges, societies, or private persons. 
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three different situations at Rothamsted, one dish in each pair at about 
two inches above the ground, and the other at about four feet. Dishes 
were thus exposed for two years, and the contents were analysed and 
changed monthly. The highest average amount of ammonia collected 
in a year represented 1°533 lb. per acre of nitrogen. This was in the 
lower dish over arable land. The amount is, however, partly due to 
evolution of ammonia from the soil after the application of ammoniacal 
manures. Leaving out of account, however, the period in which the 
influence of these manures is noticeable, absorption was _ greater 
for the higher dishes than the lower, and greater over arable land than 
over grass, except where chimneys near the grass land contaminated 
the air. The dishes were covered with fine gauze in order to exclude 
insects and as much dust as possible, and to this precaution the authors 
attribute the much smaller amount of nitrogen absorbed than in similar 
experiments abroad. The smaller absorption by the acid close to the 
soil is attributed to the less frequent renewal of the air around the 


dishes than at a greater height, but it might be taken to be due to — 


reduction in the ammonia in the air close to the soil owing to absorp- 
tion by the soil. On the other hand, any absorption by the soil would 
_have been expected to be greater over arable land than over grass, 


and the larger amount of nitrogen collected by the acid over arable — 


land would not accord with this view. Until it has been determined 
whether there is any difference in the ammonia content of the air at 
the two heights dealt with here it is impossible to come to any definite 
conclusion as to whether the soil is absorbing or giving off ammonia. 
It can be concluded with some confidence, however, that if the soil 
normally absorbs ammonia the total amount of absorption is very 


small. Even assuming that the soil is as effective an absorbing agent ~ 


as the sulphuric acid used in the experiments the maximum absorption 
per annum amounts to less than a pound per acre, a quantity that 


would be negligible in any estimates of the gains and losses of nitrogen — 


on a given piece of land under any method of treatment. 

Calcium Gyanamide and Nitrate of Lime (James Hendrick, Jour. Soc. 
of Chem. Industry, No. 9, Vol. 30, May 15th, 1911).—This paper con- 
tains a short account of the experiments with nitrogenous manures 
which were noticed in this Journal for May, 1910, p. 134, and gives 
the results of additional trials carried out in 1909. Nitrate of lime 
has generally given better results than other nitrogenous manures. 


Many of the soils in the north-east of Scotland are very deficient in 
lime, and the superiority of this manure in the district is attributed 


to the lime contained in it. 
Green Manuring (Rept. on the Woburn Field Expts., Jour. Roy. 


Agric. Soc., Vol. 71, 1910).—Tares, rape, and mustard were grown in ~ 


1909 and ploughed in, and the effect of mineral manures was compared 
with that of lime in the case of each green crop. The crop grown in 


Ig10 was wheat, the average yields from the two tares plots being 
14°7 bush. per acre, from the two rape plots 21°6 bush. per acre,” | 
and from the two mustard plots 22°3 bush. - per acre. Lime 


proved superior to mineral manures with each green crop, a result 


possibly due to the depletion of the soil in lime. The results show that i | 
on a soil such as that of Woburn mustard is a better crop for ploughing- | 


SS ls ttl ll 
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in green than tares. It is now proposed to vary the experiment by 
growing the green crops as before, but feeding them on the land to 


sheep instead of turning them in green. 


Use of Lime (Rept. on the Woburn Field Expts., Jour. Roy. Agric. 
Soc., Vol. 71, 1910).—The crop grown on *‘ Butt Furlong ’”’ in 1910 was 
wheat. This was sown on November 13th, 1909, and a dressing of 
10 cwt. ground lime per acre was given to one plot on November 23rd. 
This is the second dressing of 10 cwt. ground lime applied to this plot, 
the first having been given in the autumn of 1907. A second plot 
under the experiment was given 2 tons per acre of lump lime in 1907, 
and has received nothing further. 

The yield from the application of ground lime was 4 bush. more 
per acre of wheat than on the plot treated in 1907 with 2 tons. per 
acre of lump lime. This latter application, however, gave in 1908 
103 bush. more of barley than the ground lime, so that there still 
remains a balance in favour of the lump lime. 

Experiments with Nitrogenous Top-dressings (Rept. on the Woburn 
Field Expts., Jour. Roy. Agric. Soc., Vol. 71, 1910).—Top-dressings of 
1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre and of calcium cyanamide, cal- 
cium nitrate, and nitrate of soda, in such quantities as to supply as 
much nitrogen as that contained in 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia were 
given in 1910 to oats and mangolds. In addition, 3 cwt. mineral super- 
phosphate per acre was given to the land under oats, and a dressing 
of 12 tons dung, 3 cwt. superphosphate, 1 cwt. sulphate of potash, and 
2 cwt. salt per acre to the land under mangolds. 

The results in the case of oats confirmed those of the previous year, 
viz., that when the same amount of nitrogen is applied to corn crops 
it does not matter much in which form of these nitrogenous top- 
dressings it is given. 

With the mangold crop sulphate of ammonia was less beneficial 
than the other three nitrogenous manures. 

In order to ascertain the residual manurial value of these nitro- 
genous manures, wheat was grown in 1910 on plots which in 1909 
were under mangolds and had received the same manures as those 
stated above to have been given to mangolds in 1910. Nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia were found to leave no residue, but gave 
rather a lowering of the produce compared with a plot on which no 
nitrogenous top-dressing had been given in 1909. Calcium cyanamide 
and calcium nitrate gave a small increase, possibly due to the lime 
supplied by them, but Dr. Voelcker remarks that there is nothing at 
present to lead one to think that, in regard to the new nitrogenous 
manures, their lasting effect requires to be taken into serious con- 
sideration. 

The Woburn Pot-Culture Experiments, 1909 (Jour. Roy. Agric. Soc., 
Vol. 71, 1910).—The Woburn pot-culture experiments of 1909 dealt 


with the influence of salts of various metals on cereals, the influence of 
lime and magnesia in different forms on wheat, the influence of lime 


on a soil rich in magnesia, the influence of magnesia on clover and 
beans, green manuring experiments, experiments with nitrogenous 


_top-dressings, and experiments on the inoculation of crops. 


From the experiments with lithium and caesium, which have now 
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been conducted for several years, it is concluded that salts of lithium, 
supplying the lithium in not greater quantity than o’o02 per cent. of the 
soil willdo no harm, but that when given above that quantity they will 
have an injurious effect on the wheat plant. Caesium salts, on the 
other hand, would so far appear to have no injurious effect, even 
when used in amounts to give 0’0036 parts of the metal to 100 parts 
of soil. Zinc oxide, chloride, sulphate and carbonate, in such amounts 
as to supply 0°04 parts of zinc per 100 parts of soil, were found to exert 
a toxic effect, the injury being the greater with the more soluble salts. 
Experiments with iron and manganese have shown that small quan- 
tities of these metals have a distinctly stimulating influence on barley. 

The experiments as to the influence of lime and magnesia in different 
forms on wheat showed burnt lime to be inferior to ground lime- 
stone, whether coarse or fine, and magnesian limestone, whether 
burnt or not, to be inferior to pure carbonate of lime. 

With regard to the influence of lime on a soil rich in magnesia, 
a soil was selected containing 2'29 per cent. of magnesia and 083 
per cent. of lime. The addition of lime to the soil to make the total 
amount equal to 1°50 per cent. had no effect on the yield of grain, 
and additions of lime beyond the amount decreased the yield. 

The result of adding magnesia to a soil on which clover and beans | 
were grown was to lower the produce from these crops. 

Experiments in 1908 showed that an alteration in the consolidation 
of the soil, produced by the addition of materials, such as silicate 
of alumina and silicate of soda, exercised a marked influence in 
bringing out the benefit of the previous green manuring, and this was 
confirmed in 1909. 

Pot experiments on the comparative values of sulphate of ammonia, 
nitrate of soda, calcium cyanamide, and nitrate of lime as top-dressings 
for wheat and barley led to the conclusion that, provided the same 
amount of nitrogen is supplied, there is little to choose between the — 
four manures. 

The results of experiments with inoculating materials on leguminous — 
and non-leguminous crops were variable in character: on the whole, 
there was nothing to indicate an improvement from inoculation. 


Manuring of Old Pasture (Rept. on the Woburn Field Expts., Jour. -. 


Roy. Agric. Soc., Vol. 71, 1910).—These experiments have been carried 3 
out in Broad Mead since i901, the manures being applied in 1901, 1904, 
1906, and 1909. The yields in 1910 were as follows :— . 


Cwt. 

per * 

acre 
No manure .... a ae oF: ee vg me avila 
12 tons farmyard manure ee ste he weg iio tae 
10 cwt. basic slag, 1 cwt. sulphate of potash ... wee 
5 cwt. mineral superphosphate, 1 cwt. sulphate of potash 27 
10 cwt. basic slag, 1 cwt. nitrate of potash ... ao pine 
2: tons lime *.:.. Boe ee as ae: ae ise eee 2 


The hay on the farmyard manure plot was coarse, with little clover 
in it. The results of the botanical examination of the herbage were 
similar to those of previous years, the highest proportion of leguminose# 
being found on the plots to which sulphate of potash had been applied, 
and the lowest on the nitrate of potash and basic slag plot. 


_ good sprinkling of stunted clover plants. 
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Green Manuring (Rothamsted Expt. Station, Annual Report, 1910). 


—For some years on the same field, plots of mustard, vetches, crimson 


clover, and rape have been grown and ploughed in, in order to ascer- 
tain which would have the best effect in preparing the ground for a 
subsequent straw crop. The last straw crop was in i907; the green 
crops were repeated during 1908 and 1909, and wheat was again taken 
in 1910. The yields of wheat after the various green crops were as 
follows :—Mustard, 196 bush.; rape, 20°8 bush.; crimson clover, 308 
bush.; vetches, 34°4 bush. The yield after vetches was greater than on 
any other experimental plot in 1910. As in the previous trial the 
value of the leguminous crops as a preparation for wheat was very 
marked, the yield of grain ‘being 60 per cent. better after either vetches 
or crimson clover, than after rape or mustard. The yield of straw 
was even more favourable to the leguminous crops, and it was notice- 
able that on all these plots following green manuring there was none 


of the blight which characterised the wheat elsewhere. 


Manuring of Mangolds (Lancs. C.C. Educ. Com., Agric. Dept., 
Farmers’ Bull. No. 19).—Trials with farmyard manure and artificials 
for mangolds have been carried out since 1907 at different centres on 
plots oft,acre in size. A large dressing of farmyard manure (25 tons 
per acre) did not give a sufficient increase in yield over a medium 
dressing (15 tons) to pay for the extra manure. Farmyard manure 
(15 tons) and artificials compared with farmyard manure alone resulted 
in a profit of 19s. 8d. per acre, after paying for the extra cost of the 
artificials. Incomplete dressings of artificials have not given so much 
profit per acre as complete dressings, e.g., the profit after deducting 
the cost of the manures was 31s. 1d. per acre in the case of a com- 
plete dressing of nitrate of soda, superphosphate, and kainit, while the 
effect of omitting kainit or both kainit and superphosphate was to reduce 
the profit to about 13s. per acre. Doubling the dressing of nitrate of soda 
{2 cwt. instead of 1 cwt.) in the complete dressing of artificials pro- 
duced no result. The addition of even a small dressing of salt costing 
only about a shilling, raised the yield and profit per acre considerably. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the addition of salt may 
cause an actual reduction in the crop on some soils, especially if the 
amount of kainit in the dressing be large. 

Manuring of Mangolds (Roy. Agric. Coll., Cirencester, Scientific 
Bulletin, No. 2, 1910).—An experiment was carried out on six farms 
with farmyard manure alone, and also with artificials. 

Improvement of Old Pasture (Edinburgh and East of Scotland Coll. 
of Agric., Report xxiii)—These experiments were carried out from 
1908 to 1910 in Mid-Lothian on a raw boulder clay soil situated about 
500 ft. above sea-level, thickly covered with soft inferior herbage 
composed chiefly of bent, Yorkshire fog, ryegrass, and moss, and a 


It was not sought to ascertain the best manure, but to determine 
the improvement effected by a liberal dressing of superphosphate and 
potash. For this purpose two plots of four acres each were selected 
in the same field, and these plots were divided into two, one-half 
being manured in four sections with different dressings, and the other 
half unmanured. The whole of the manured portion received in 
February, 1908, 63 cwt. 30 per cent. superphosphate (too Ib. phosphoric 
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acid) per acre, while the effect of sulphate of potash in addition and 
of ground lime was also tested. 

In 1908 the plots were stocked with newly clipped Cheviot din- 
monts, the unmanured plot with 11 and the manured plot with 16 — 
sheep. The numbers were later increased to 15 and 22 respectively. 
In 1909 13 and 19 sheep were used, and in I9g1o0 15 and 21. In this 
last year several sheep on both plots were fat by August 20th, when 
they were removed and the numbers made up to 14 and 20. During 
the winter and spring the plots were grazed along with the rest of the 
field till the end of the first week in June, and then reserved for the 
experimental sheep. 

The live weight increases in the three years from the manured and 
unmanured plots were respectively as follows :—1908, 518 lb. and 
253\ lb.; I909, 5323 lb. and 3623 lb.; 10910; 545 lb. and 325 Ib: liam 
gives an increase due to the use of manures of 655 lb. Valuing this at 
33d. per lb., and deducting the cost of the manures (45 18s.), the 
profit is 4.3 13s. for the four acres, or 18s. 3d. per acre. The improve- 
ment due to the manures was in reality much greater. The effect of 
the manures was by no means exhausted by tg1o, and the increase 
of clover, which took place on the manured plots, is likely in addition 
to have a beneficial influence for a considerable time. Moreover, the 
experimental period did not cover the whole of the grazing season, and 
it is estimated that this would bring the profit up to 30s. per acre. 

There were no marked differences in the increases in live weight on — 
the sub-plots due to the addition of lime or omission of sulphate of 
potash. 

Manurial Experiments (Shepton Mallet Grammar School, 11th Ann. 
Rept., 1910).—These manurial trials have been carried on for eleven 
years. The crops are mixed grasses without clover, now in its seventh 
year on the ground, mangolds, and broad red clover, second year. 
The crops in 1910 and the results of the continuous manuring are given 
in this report. Nitrate of lime was used with good results on the 
mixed grasses and mangolds. 


FIELD CROPS. 


Breeding of Rust-resistant Wheats (J. B. Pole Evans, Jour. Agric. — 
Science, Vol. iv., Pt. 1, May, 1911: Cambridge University Press).— — 
This work is concerned with South African cereal rusts, but some 
of the conclusions reached are of general importance. The Black rust 
(Puccinia graminis) was the species investigated. Two varieties oi 
wheat which are immune to Black rust in the district where the work 
was carried on and two susceptible varieties were crossed, and the 
resulting hybrids, as well as the parents, were inoculated with the — 
rust. A number of experiments showed clearly that the hybrids were 
even more susceptible than the susceptible parents. This is in accord- — 
ance with the results of Biffen’s trials with Yellow rust (Puccinia 


glumarum). Further, it was found that the rust taken from these . 
hybrids now readily infected the immune parent plants, and also 
rust from the susceptible varieties which had contracted it from the 
hybrids behaved in the same way. It appears therefore that a hybrid 


plant may, by acting as an intermediary, play an important part in the 4 
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transmission of rust from susceptible to immune varieties, and this may 
afford an explanation of the eventual failure of some rust-resistant 
varieties and of other obscure points connected with immunity. 

Heating of Hay Ricks (Biedermann’s Zentralblatt fiir Agrikultur- 
chemie, August, 1911).—Analyses of heated hay from ricks having 
temperatures of 85° C. and 95° C. (165° F.—183° F.), and of normal 
hay from the same ricks, showed that heating is accompanied by a 
decrease in the content of the hay in pentosans and carbohydrates. 
The following was the actual composition of the dry matter :— 


Heated Unheated 
hay. hay. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
Ash A Garay Aer ce OR 1 UC 8°4 
EOCENE a Wetec se se DES 10°8 
IRENEOSANS Wiki oihin es aug) @2OL0 24°0 
Grade MDE oe oooh ae BS. 4 B10 
Fat PO Mae neat cc acona Stel 2°0 
@onbohydrates:..”...) 2.402 2072 222 


The acidity produced by heating was found to be due principally to 
formic acid. Samples of gas from the interior of a heated rick were 
taken and found to consist of 7 per cent. carbonic acid gas, 1274 per 
cent. oxygen, and 80 per cent. nitrogen. As the composition of the 
atmosphere is about 20 per cent. oxygen and 80 per cent. nitrogen, it 
would appear that in addition to forming carbonic acid gas, some of 
the oxygen (06 per cent.) combines with the carbon remaining in the 
hay. 

It has been suggested (see Journal, June, 1908, p. 221) that heating 
is due to the action of bacteria, but the fact of the oxygen combining 
with the hay would seem to indicate that it is due to oxidation. In 
these experiments the number of bacteria found in the heated hay, 
either by microscopic examination or by obtaining gelatine cultures of 
the hay, was insufficient to account for the heating. Microscopic 
examination of a stem of blackened hay revealed a normal epidermis 
and a parenchymatous tissue with cell walls intact, so that bacteria 
could not have found their way into the interior of the cells. It 
appears therefore that the heating of hay cannot be ascribed to the 
action of bacteria. 

Experiments in the laboratory seemed to confirm the opinion that 
heating is due to oxidation. Tubes containing hay and filled with 
oxygen were sealed up and heated, and the oxygen was found to 
enter partly into combination with the hay, in addition to forming 
carbonic acid gas. A greater resemblance to hay heated in the rick 
Was obtained from tests with grass dried in a vacuum, air-dried hay 
having already been more or less oxidised. Further experiments 
showed that the effect of oxygen on hay begins at about 33° C. (95° F.), 
the production of carbonic acid gas, and the combination of oxygen 
with the hay, taking place at this temperature; and the presence of 
moisture was found greatly to influence this oxidation. A section of a 


hay stem so treated could not be distinguished either under the micro- 


scope or by analysis of dry matter from hay naturally heated in the 


rick, 


Varieties of Wheat (Rept. on the Woburn Field Expts., Jour. Roy. 


Agric. Soc., Vol. 71, 1910).—The varieties tested were sown in Novem- 


ber, 1909, after a well-manured potato crop. The yields were as fol- 
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oa a | 
lows (head corn, per acre) :—Wilhelmina, 474 bush.; Red Admiral, _ | 
37°3 bush.; Cambridge No. 1 (Little Joss), 30°3 bush.; White Stand-up, | 
296 bush.; Treasure, 32°8 bush.; Sensation, 31°3 bush.; Red Marvel, 
26'7 bush.; White Marvel, 25°6 bush.; Dreadnought, 22°8 bush.; and — 
Cambridge No. 2, 20:0 bush. Cambridge No. 1 is a cross between 
Girkha and Square Head, and is grown for its rust-resisting proper- | 
ties, as well as for its good yield, whereas Cambridge No. 2 is a cross __ 
between Rough Chaff and Red Fife, and is grown mainly for its 
strength. The Dutch variety, Wilhelmina, was sown on March 5th, 
Igio, at the rate of 9 pecks per acre, and manured with a top-dressing 
of 8 cwt. soot per acre in May; this variety stood up well, tillered out 
splendidly, and gave the highest yield. Three of the French varieties, 
Dreadnought, Sensation, and Treasure, were so backward that re- 
sowing had to be carried out in March. The ordinary English variety, 
Red Admiral, produced a larger crop than any of the French or 
Cambridge wheats. The yield of Dreadnought was low, and both the 
Cambridge wheats were somewhat disappointing in their yields. In | 
regard to quality, the two Cambridge wheats stood highest. Red 
Admiral was the better of the two English varieties, White Stand-up 
being inferior and weak. Of the French wheats, Red Marvel and 
White Marvel were the best in regard to quality, Dreadnought being a 
very poor sample. Wilhelmina was also considered a poor sample | 
with very little strength. 

Varieties of Lucerne (Repi. on the Woburn Field Expts., Jour. Roy. | 
Agric. Soc., Vol. 71, ig10).—Three varieties of lucerne—Provence, — 
American, and Canadian—first sown in 1905, remained on the ground — 
in I910. Three cuttings of each variety were obtained, the yields of 
green produce per acre being from Provence seed, 9 tons 8 ewt.; | 
American seed, 9 tons 4.cwt.; and Canadian seed, 16 tons 10 cwt. As 
in the four previous years, the Canadian variety gave a markedly | 
higher crop than the other two. Inquiries have failed to discover | 
what particular variety the Canadian seed used at Woburn originally | 
was, and the experiment has been discontinued. Fresh seed of known | 
origin will, however, be obtained from Canada, and compared with | I, 
Turkestan, Provence, and other varieties of lucerne commonly obtain- | | 
able. 

Growth of Sugar Beet (Rept. on the Woburn Field Expts., Jour. 
Roy. Agric. Soc., Vol. 71, 1910).—A plot of sugar beet was grown in | 
1910 and compared with mangolds, the two crops being grown under} 
the same conditions. The sugar beet seed used was white Silesian | 
beet drilled on April 26th, r91r0. The crop was pulled on November) 
2nd, the weight of roots per acre being 12 tons 2 cwt. in the case} 
of sugar beet, and 31 toms 12 cwt. in the case of mangolds. on He 
of samples from each crop showed the mangolds to contain 6 per cent.| 
of sugar, and the sugar beet 14°53 per cent. of sugar. The sugar beet| 
was grown, like the mangolds, in rows 24 in. apart, whereas for a} 
factory they would probably be grown only 18 in. apart, and the yield] 
might be increased by fully one quarter. On the other hand, the | 
beet was much the more expensive crop to raise. : 

Elliot System of Laying Down Grass (Rept. of the Consulting 
Chemist, Jour. Roy. Agric. Soc., Vol. 71, 1910).—Two samples of § i} 
were sent to the Consulting Chemist of the Royal Agricultural Societ 


Ly ee ee ae 4 - - as 
_ oat ae ee SF — me = 
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of England for analysis in 1910, on one of which the Elliot system 
of laying down grass had been adopted, and on the other an ordinary 
grass seed mixture had been sown and basic slag had been given 
in addition. The soil on, which Elliot’s system had been adopted 
contained more organic matter, nitrogen, lime, potash, and phosphoric 
acid than the soil on which the ordinary grass mixture had been 
sown, so that, presuming the soils to have been originally alike, it 
would appear that an improvement had been effected under the system 
of laying down grass advocated by Mr. Elliot. 


IEW Eo LOCK. 

The Inheritance of Milk Vield in Cattle (Scientific Proc. of the Roy. 
Dublin Soc., Vol. 13 (N.S.), No. 7, June, 1911).—Professor James 
Wilson suggests in this paper, from an examination of milk records, 
that milk yield is a factor inherited according to Mendel’s principles. 


Danish records, relating to the breed of Red Danish cows, were chiefly 


considered, as British records have seldom been kept for a long 
enough period to give information relating to several generations of 


“cows, and American records usually refer to the butter yield, which 


depends upon both the yield and quality of the milk, factors that are © 


‘inherited separately. In order to consider the performance of a cow 


during a lactation period, it was necessary to apply corrections to the 
record when the lactation period had been prolonged owing to a longer 
interval than the usual twelve months between two calvings, and also 
on account of the natural rise in milk yield with the advancing age of 
the cow. With regard to the latter point, Professor Wilson considers, 
from an examination of the records of the Irish Department of Agri- 
culture’s farms, that a cow’s yield usually increases up to the birth 
of her fourth or fifth calf, i.e., when she is six or seven years old, and 


that the total increase from the first to the fourth or fifth calf is 


on the average about 50 per cent. 
The records of a number of Danish cows and their progeny for 


‘several generations are given in the paper, and Professor Wilson 


concludes from them that improvement in milk yield by breeding is 
not a slow and gradual process as has formerly been supposed. If a 
daughter is not on an approximate equality with her dam as a milk 
producer she is either much higher or much lower. He divides these 
cows into three grades, and suggests a Mendelian explanation of the 
differences between mother and daughter, viz., that the extreme grades 


are the parent strains, and the intermediate, the hybrid. The records 
that have been obtained of the progeny of a few bulls also lead to thé 


Same conclusions. 


DAIRVING. 


Effect of Gocoa-nut Cake and Linseed Gake on the Gomposition of 
Butter Fat (Analyst, September, 1911).—An experiment carried out at 
the Midiand Agricultural College on the feeding of dairy cows with 


cocoa-nut cake and linseed cake was summarised in this Journal for 


October, igtr, p. 597- In this paper Mr. H. T. Cranfield gives the 
results of the butter tests of the milk of the cows used in the experi- 


y f ment, 


_ Details as to the feeding of the animals will be found as above. 
6 Ua 
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The conclusions reached from the butter tests were that cocoa-nut 
cake produced a butter which gave a refractometer figure below the 

normal, while the Polenske number was very high; the Reichert-Meissl 

number was, however, quite normal. Feeding with linseed cake in- 

fluenced the butter in respect to the Polenske number, butters from 
this source giving a figure much below the normal; the refractometer 

figure was also influenced, a distinct rise being noticeable. No very — 
great differences were shown in the texture and flavour of the two sets 

of butter compared in this experiment. The butter from the cocoa-nut 
cake, however, had as a rule a firmer and less oily texture and better 

flavour than the linseed-cake butter. 

Colouring of Milk (Jour. Roy. Agric. Soc., Vol. 71, 1910).—This 
experiment consisted in examining various samples of milk with an 
apparatus known as a Tintometer, in order to determine the nature 
of the colouring matter of the milk. By the aid of this apparatus it 
is possible to ascertain the exact combination of dominant colours 
(red, yellow, and blue) necessary to match a particular shade of colour 
in a sample of butter or milk, and to calculate, from figures on the 
coloured glasses used in the Tintometer, which are graded on the 
basis of equivalent colour value, the percentage of black (combina- 
tion of the three dominant colours in equal PEGE auens) to either, 
orange or yellow. 

Three samples of milk were dealt with—(1z) Devon, (2) separated 
milk coloured with annatto to resemble the Devon milk, and (3) 
separated milk not coloured. The milks for the purpose of examina- 
tion were put into a tube graduated to show sections of milk of various 
thicknesses. Red, blue, and yellow glasses were used in the Tintometer, _ 
and the colours developed (whether black, orange, or yellow) by the | 
glasses are given in the report, together with the percentage of blaclz fo | 
orange and black to yellow colours. It is shown that the black in the 
annatto colouring material used dies out as density increases, whilst 
the black in the milk increases in density under the same conditions. | 
The decrease of black percentage between the Devon and the coloured © 
milk is stated to point to the use of a colouring material purer in 
colour than the milk, whilst the increase in the percentage of black 
in the separated milk when compared with the Devon is stated to be 
what would be expected when the butter fat has been abstracted. It) 
is submitted that the experiment goes to show that colour measure- 
ments by the Tintometer disclose (what cannot be determined by 


ordinary vision) the presence of an added colour material to separated 
milk. | 


DISEASES OF LIVE STOCK. | . 4 


ty 
Mortality among Calves (Harper Adams Agric. Coll., Supplementary h 
Bulletin to Annual Report, 1909).—This investigation was undertaken| 
to discover the cause of death among calves on a farm in Shropshire. 
Not one calf had been reared on this farm since the tenant had been, 
in occupation, although calves brought in had thriven well. | - 
In all cases the symptoms were a weeping from the eyes from 
the second to the third day, continuing until the fourth or fifth day, 
when it became almost purulent and inflamed the eyes. The anima 
then became gradually weaker, losing flesh very rapidly, and —_ 


| i 
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ally lying down with its head turned to one side. The muzzle was 
dry and milk was refused altogether. On the seventh to the ninth 
day the calf became powerless, passed into a comatose condition, com- 
menced to blow, and was soon dead. On post-mortem examination the 
condition found was that of acute broncho-pneumonia. 

Dr. Wilson, who investigated the disease, came to the conclusion 
that it was one of the ‘‘septicemias’’ of young calves. He also 
considered that the infecting germ was probably taken into the body 
through the alimentary canal with the first sucking of the teats and 
withdrawal of the milk. When carried direct into the fourth stomach, 
the germs grow so rapidly that they soon overpower the ordinary 
lactic and other digestive bacteria. Three other channels of infection 
are possible, viz., through the navel wound, intra-uterine infection 
prior to birth, and inhalation of the germis with dust, &c., but no 
evidence was found of them. . 

The method of treatment adopted by Dr. Wilson consisted in dis- 
infecting the navel as soon as the calves were born, removing the 


calves into a perfectly new box, and feeding them with milk contain- 


ing a preparation of living lactic acid bacilli. With this treatment none 
of the calves born showed any symptom of illness, and are all doing 
well. 

Acute Contagious Mastitis in Cows due to the Bacillus ‘‘ Lactis 
aerogenes’ (J. A. Gilruth, Vet. Journal, April, 1911).—An attack of 
inflammation of the udder, which affected 30 cows out of a herd of 40, 
was found to be due to the bacillus Lactis aerogenes, which had not 
formerly been proved to be pathogenic for bovines. Experiments with 
the bacillus showed that it was non-pathogenic when inoculated into 
the tissues of cattle, but caused acute inflammation when introduced 
into the udder of a cow in milk. The author suggests that many 
of the ordinary sporadic cases of acute mastitis so frequently observed 
in cows, especially soon after calving, and generally attributed to 
blows, chills, &c., may be due to this organism, which is common in 
dairy premises. The bacilli are few after the first few days after 
infection, and are liable to be overlooked. In this outbreak the infec- 
tion was spread by means of an insufficiently cleaned milking machine. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES AND CIRCULARS. 


The following is a summary of the statement on this subject which 
appears in the Report on the proceedings of the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries under the Tithe, Commons, and 

Recreation Grounds other Acts for 1910 [Cd. 5,689. Price 43d.|. 
Allotted under By Section 28 of the Commons Act, 1876, 
the Inclosure Acts,  ‘ttustees of recreation grounds allotted under 
the Inclosure Acts are required to make 


reports to the Board at such intervals of not less than three nor more 
than five years as the Board may direct, in respect of the recreation 
grounds under their management. Reports having last been called 


for in 1905, it was necessary, in compliance with the Act, again to 
obtain reports in 1910. 
Recreation grounds set out under the Inclosure Acts were allotted 


to the churchwardens and overseers for the time being of the parish 


EN 
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in which the ground was situated, to be held by them in trust as | 
places of exercise and recreation for the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood. The Local Government Act, 1894, transferred to parish councils = 
from the churchwardens and overseers the control and management — 
of the recreation grounds, together with all powers, duties, and 
liabilities in respect thereof. A parish council has the additional power > 
—not possessed by the churchwardens and overseers—of making and — 
enforcing bye-laws for the regulation of the recreation ground, with — 
all such powers as may be exercised by an urban authority under the 
Public Health Acts in relation to recreation grounds and public walks. 
In parishes where there is no parish council the recreation grounds 
are transferred, subject to all trusts and liabilities affecting them, from 
the churchwardens and overseers to the chairman of the parish meeting — 
and the overseers. . 

The total number of recreation grounds set out tee se Inclosure 
Acts from 1845 to I910 was 350, and it appears that only 29 are still 
vested in the churchwardens and overseers, the remainder having been ~ 
transferred to the charge of the local authorities. The reports indicate — 
that the transfer had in many instances resulted in the et 
of the recreation grounds; and in the case of 30 the power of making 
bye-laws for their regulation had been utilised. 

An appendix in the Report gives a summary of all the report 
received in tgt0, and the details therein given afford information to 
those interested as to the present position of the recreation grounds 
and the extent to which they are now available for public use. In 
the case of 259 it is stated that they are more or less used for the 
purpose to which they were dedicated. In 91 cases they were not used — 
for, recreation; but in 56 cases the herbage was let, and in 19 cases 
the rent was applied to the hiring of ground more suitable or con- 
veniently situated for recreation; while in 14 other cases the rent is 
accumulating with a view to the purchase of other land. In 35 cases 
no use whatever appears to be made at present of the ground. 

On no: previous occasion has so exhaustive an inquiry been made 
into the position in regard to these recreation grounds, and in some 
instances there would seem to be a danger that the indifference of | 
the inhabitants to their rights may, unless greater vigilance is exercised | 
in the future, lead to the desuetude of the grounds, and eventually to | 
their loss to the public. It must be admitted that in many cases under 
the earlier awards the piece of land allotted as a recreation ground 
was from its nature and situation unsuitable for the purpose. No 
doubt in many villages there was no public demand at the time for 
such an allotment, and it was made, therefore, in a perfunctory manner 
rather with the view to compliance with the requirements of the law, 
or of the Inclosure Commissioners, than in the belief that it was of 
any practical utility. It is‘thus, perhaps, not surprising that it should 
sometimes have been thought that any rough piece of land in the 
parish, which was not of much value for any other purpose, wo - 
sufficiently meet this requirement. Cases have been brought to the 
notice of the Board in which it is clear that the existing allotment 1s 
not, and cannot be made, suitable for purposes of recreation, and the 
attention of the trustees was directed to their powers of sale or 
change and to the obligation which lies upon them in fulfilment 
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their trust to make use of such powers. In some other cases it was 
found that the herbage had been let, but that the rents had not been 
applied in accordance with the provisions of the Inclosure Acts. 
Reference has been made to those cases in which no use whatever 
appears to be made of the recreation ground, but probably the danger 
of the loss of public rights may be even greater in those cases where 
the herbage is let. This is expressly permitted by the Inclosure Acts; 
and it is obvious that the feeding off of the grass is quite consistent 
with the exercise by the public of their right of using the ground. for 
purposes of recreation. When the herbage is let the right of the 
parishioners to the use of the ground remains, and no agreement to 
let which purported to prevent such user would be valid. But there 
is reason to believe that in some cases the recreation ground is let to 
the occupier of adjoining land, and is used by him to the practical 
exclusion of the public, and a long continuance of a tenancy under these 
circumstances may, and in fact sometimes does, lead to difficulty when 
an attempt is made to re-assert the right of public user. 
Under Section 74 of the Inclosure Act, 1845, allotments were set 
out in 94 cases—with a total area of 464 acres—to private individuals, 
subject to the obligation of maintaining the fences, preserving the 
surface, and permitting the land to be used for exercise and recreation 
by the inhabitants of the parish and neighbourhood. This section was 
repealed by Section 25 of the Commons Act, 1876, and as periodical 
reports have not been required in respect of these allotments, no in- 
formation as to the present position of these recreation grounds is 
available except in a few cases which have been especially brought to 
the notice of the Board. 

_A list, extracted from the awards in the custody of the Board, of 
all the grounds which were so set out is given in the Report. The 
Board have no information as to the present position of these grounds, 
but it is not unreasonable to assume that the right of recreation has 
mot in every instance been more effectively maintained in the case ot 
those allotments which were entrusted to private individuals than in 

_ the case of those which were placed in charge of public authorities. 
A memorandum is also printed in the Report as to the law relating 
to recreation grounds allotted under the provisions of the Inclosure 
‘Acts, 1845 to 1899. | 


_ At a meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, heid at Sheffield on September 6th, 1910, certain papers were 
ee ; read before the Agricult i 
_ The Interpretation before oa gricu ural Subsection of the 

Association on ‘“‘The Magnitude of Error in 

of the Results eee 3 

Agricultural Experiments,’ and in view of 
the importance of the subject the Association 
eg suggested that the Board should undertake 
their publication with a view to securing for them a wider circulation 
than they would obtain if issued merely under the auspices of the 
_ Association. 


| copie ge a 


of Agricultural 
____ Experiments. 


. Beat Soa ee 


This suggestion was adopted, and a collection of papers on the 
_ Interpretation of the Results of Agricultural Experiments,’”’ by Messrs. 
age. Hal MCA. E.RS., E.. J. Russell, D:Sc., T..B. Wood, .M.A,, 
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S. U. Pickering, M.A., F.R.S., and S. H. Collins, M.Sc., has been ~ 
issued as a Supplement to the present number of the Journal. | 
The object of the papers is to draw attention to the liability of 
errors arising in drawing deductions from agricultural experiments 
and to emphasise the points to which special care and attention should 
be devoted in preparing schemes for the carrying out of such experi- 
ments. It is hoped that they will be of service to the Governing Bodies 
of Agricultural Coileges and to County Education Authorities in under- 
taking such experiments, and also to agricultural writers and farmers 
by leading them to appreciate the Tee which should be attached to 
the results obtained. q 
The Supplement may be obtained at the Office of the Board, — 
8 Whitehall Place, S.W., price 4d., post free; it is supplied to sub- — 
scribers to the Journal without extra charge. 


No outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease had up to October toth been — : 
discovered on premises outside the two adjoining parishes of Middlezoy — 4 
and Othery, near Bridgwater, but within the 

Foot and Mouth former parish the existence of the disease had 
Disease in Somerset, by that date been confirmed amongst . 
stock of nine different owners, whilst one ” 

outbreak had been detected in the parish of Othery in marshes which — 
adjoin those in the neighbouring parish in which the disease has 
appeared. *. 
The outbreaks (ten in all) have occurred amongst cattle pastured 
in the marshes within a radius of about a mile of the village of | 
Middlezoy, and the later outbreaks are believed to be connected directly 
or indirectly with the original outbreak which occurred at Manor Farm | 
on September 2gth. a 
All the cattle and sheep pastured in the fields in which the disease — 
has appeared have been slaughtered by order of the Board, and in 
certain cases cattle in the adjoining pastures have also been slaughtered 
with a view to prevent the further spread of the disease. ea 
Animals in the vicinity have been kept under daily observation by 
the Veterinary Inspectors of the Board with a view to the ear 
detection of any further cases of the disease. | 
In view of the fact that the disease has been confined to a com- ) 
paratively restricted area, an Order was made which came into force | 
on Cctober 11th modifying substantially the restrictions in force in the | 
Scheduled District as regards those parts of it more remote from the © 
outbreaks. = 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Importation of Live Stock into the United States. —Regulations j 
regarding the inspection and quarantine of live stock imported into the — 
United States were issued on May 3rd, 1911, — 

Importation and supersede all previous regulations on the | 

and other Regulations subject. The following is a summary of these 
regulations in so far as they relate to livé 

stock imported from the United Kingdom. - 
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Ports of Entry.—Horses, cattle, sheep, and other ruminants and 
swine which are subject to both quarantine and inspection must enter 
through the following ports:—Boston, New York, Baltimore, San 
Francisco, San Diego, and Port Townsend, or at certain specified 
stations on the boundary between the United States and Mexico and 
the United States and Canada. 

Horses.—All horses imported into the United States from any part 
of the world except North America are required to pass a veterinary 
inspection at the port of entry, conducted by an inspector of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Horses found to be affected with any 
contagious disease are to be isolated, and the landing of such horses 
may be refused. 

Cattle, Sheep, and Other Ruminant Animals.—All ruminants must 
be accompanied by a certificate from the local authority of the district 
in which they have been continuously located for six months preceding 
shipment, stating that no contagious pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth 
disease, anthrax, rinderpest, or any other disease contagious to cattle, 
except tuberculosis and actinomycosis, has existed in the district for 
one year previous to the date of shipment. 

Swine.—Swine must be accompanied by a certificate similar to the 
one required for cattle, sheep, and other ruminants, but relating to.the 
existence of foot-and-mouth disease, hog cholera, swine plague, and 
erysipelas. 

Affidavit for Ruminants and Swine.—All ruminants and swine 
imported into the United States must also be accompanied by an 
affidavit of the owner, stating that the animals have been continuously 
Iccated in the district whence shipped for six months preceding the 


date of shipment, that no contagious disease affecting the species of 


animals imported has existed among them, nor among any animals 
o: their kind with which they have come in contact for the six months 
preceding shipment, and that no inoculation has been practised among 
the animals during the preceding year; and an affidavit is required 
from the importer, or his agent supervising the shipment, stating that 
the animals have not passed through any district infected with con- 
tagious disease affecting the kind of animals, that they have not been 
exposed in any possible manner to the contagion of any contagious 
diseases, and that the animals, when not driven, have been shipped 
in clean and disinfected cars and vessels direct from the farm where 
purchased. Certificates and affidavits are to be presented to the col- 
lector of customs at the port of entry. 

Period of Quarantine.—The period of quarantine for cattle imported 
trom Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands is 30 days, and 
for sheep and other ruminants and swine 15 days, counting from the 
date of arrival at the quarantine station. Cattle and sheep imported — 
for immediate slaughter at the port of entry may be imported without 
quarantine. Food and attendance of animals in quarantine is to be 
provided by the owner of the stock; in case of omission, food and 


attendance will be provided by the Bureau of Animal Industry, and 


the cost will be recoverable from the owner. 
Tuberculin Test for Cattle.—All cattle six months old or over 


imported from Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands directly 
into the United States, and which are subject to quarantine, must be 
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tested with tuberculin by an inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry — 
before being exported, or after arrival at the animal quarantine station 
at the port of entry; and, when considered necessary, a subsequent 
tuberculin test of imported cattle wili be made during the last two © 
weeks of the quarantine period. The importation of cattle reacting to 
the test will be prohibited, or the animals may be disposed of as 
specified below. Persons desiring animals tested before shipment 
should address the Inspector of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry, care of the United States Consul’s Office, Liverpool. “ 
Permits Required for Imported Animals.—Two permits must be 
obtained from ithe United States Secretary of Agriculture, one stating 
the number and kind of animals to be imported, the port, and probable 
date of shipment, which will, on presentation to the American Consul 
at the port of shipment, entitle the animais to a clearance; the other | 
permit stating the port at which the animals are to be landed and ~ I 
quarantined, and the approximate date of their arrival, this assuring the " 
reception of the number and kind of animals specified, at the port and 
quarantine station, on the date prescribed for their arrival, or at any 
time during three weeks immediately following, after which the permit — 
will be void. Permits must be in the name of the owner of, or mine 
for, each separate lot of animals. Permits will be issued to quarantine 
at such port as the importer may elect, so far as facilities exist at 
such port, but in no case will permits for importation at any port be 
granted in excess of the accommodation of the Government quarantine 
station at such port. ; 
Papers by United States Consuls.—United States Consuls have 
instructions to give clearance papers or certificates for animals from 
their districts intended for exportation to the United States only upon 
presentation of permits as above provided, with dates of probable 
arrival and destination corresponding with the permits, and in no case 
for a number in excess of that mentioned therein. When shipments — 
originate in the interior of the country these permits should be sub- 
mitted to the Consul of the district, and through the forwarding agent 
to the Consul at the port of embarkation. * | 
Dogs.—All dogs are subject to inspection at the port of entry, and 
with the exception of ‘‘house dogs’’ are to be subjected to quarantine | 
for a period not exceeding two weeks, or until it can be determined 
whether such dogs are the hosts of the tapeworm (Tenia cenurus). 
Animals found to be infected must be medically treated, and held in 
quarantine until free from infection of this or of other communicable 
disease. The ports of entry for dogs, other than house dogs, are | 
limited to the ports specified for animals subject to both inspection 
and quarantine. | 
Inspection.—All animals imported into the United States hie 
are subject to inspection ‘will be carefully inspected by an Inspector 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and all animals found to be free 
from disease and not to have been exposed to any contagious diseasé 
will be admitted into the United States, subject to the provisions for 
quarantine, except as otherwise provided. 
Quarantine Release.—A release from quarantine will be civela 0 
each owner for the number and kind of animals belonging to h 
which are discharged from quarantine, and the release will be a 
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‘certificate of fulfilment of quarantine regulations. In case an im- 
portation of animals is owned by more than one person, a release 
will be issued to each owner or agent covering the animals which 
belong to him. 

Importation of Pure-bred Animals for Breeding Purposes.—The 
regulations relating to the duty-free importation of pedigree stock for 

breeding purposes were given in this Journal for March, IgII, p. 1029. 

Importers of such stock will not be required to give the bond or 

stipulation for the production of registry certificates, provided tor 

by these last regulations, until the end of the quarantine period, in 

order that they may avail themselves of such period to procure from 
the Department of Agriculture the required certificates of record and 

pedigree. 
Disposal oj Diseased Animals.—Animals which are found to be 
| suffering from a contagious disease, and animals which have been in 
contact with them, are only permitted to be landed and quarantined at 
the discretion of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, who 
may also order the aniinals to be valued and slaughtered. The regula- 
tions provide also for the disinfection of a vessel that has carried 
| diseased animals. 

importation of Plants, Bees, and Exotic Animals into South Africa.— 
The laws in force in the various States of the Union of South Africa 
relating to the importation of plants, bees, and exotic animals have 
been consolidated by the Government of the Union in the “ Agricultural 
Pests Act, 1911,” of which Sections 8 to 13 deal with the importation 
of plants, and Sections 21 to 23 with the importation of bees and exotic 
animals. 

Plants may be introduced into the Union from oversea countries 
by post or through the ports of Cape Town, Durban, East London, 
and Port Elizabeth, or other place which may be prescribed as a port 
_ Of entry by proclamation of the Governor-General. 

_ The importation of eucalyptus, acacia, and coniferous plants, fresh 

‘grapes, and peach stones is prohibited. In the case of any other plants 
the importer must obtain a permit from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which permit may limit the number of articles to be introduced 
thereunder to 10 rooted plants or too cuttings of one variety. No 
permit is, however, required for fruit, bulbs, tubers, vegetables, such 
‘portions of plants as cannot be propagated, and such herbaceous plants 
as may in the future be specified by the Minister of Agriculture. The 
_ following articles, in addition to requiring a permit, must be imported 
| a under the supervision of an officer of the Department of Agriculture, 
-and under such precautions as the Department may in each case pre- 
‘scribe :—Grape vines and other plants of the family Vitaceze; sugar- 
_ Canes; plants cultivated for the production of rubber; tea plants and 
| €otton seeds. 
_| __ All plants, together with the materials in which they are packed, 
_| May be examined by an officer of the Department of Agriculture, for 
_ | the purpose of discovering whether any insect pest or plant disease is 
43 _ Present. This officer may order disinfection or other such treatment as 
_| 48 prescribed by the Department, the costs of such treatment being 
_ | Chargeable to the consignee, and in certain cases also the destruction 

6] _ of the plants affected. The consignee may be asked to furnish par- 
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ticulars of any parcel of plants imported, as to name and address of 
consignor, number and kind of the packages, names, quantities, varie- 
ties, and grade marks of the plants and place of origin of each of 
such plants. 

The importation of bees, their larvz, or eggs, and used apiaries and 
apiary appliances is prohibited, and the Governor-General is empowered 
to prohibit the introduction into the Union of any kind of exotic — 
animal. 

Importation into Sweden of Animal Products from Countries infected 
with Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—A decree of June 22nd, 1911, prohibits 
the importation into Sweden of the following animal products from 
countries infected with Foot-and-Mouth Disease :—Unmelted tallow, 
unmelted fat, snouts, blood and fresh bones, used implements, hay and 
straw, entrails, hair, bristles, wool, horns, hoofs, and unprepared hides 
and skins. 

Wool which has been washed and combed may, however, be im- 
ported if accompanied by the certificate of a Swedish Consul or other 
public authority at the port of shipment to the effect that the wool — 
has been so treated; and the importation of entrails, hair, bristles, a 
wool, horns, hoofs, and unprepared hides and skins is permitted — 
through certain ports, if they have been factory cleaned, scraped, 
washed, dried, and salted, as the case may be. They may also be — 
disinfected at the port of entry. , 

The full text of the decree can be seen at the Offices of the Board, 
8, Whitehall Place, S.W. 


Duty-free Admission of Machinery and Fertilisers into Turkey.—A 
decision of the Turkish Ministry of Finance towards the end of 1910 
allowing agricultural machinery and imple- 


Demand for ments to be admitted into Turkey free of duty | 

Agricultural until August 14th, 1911, has now been fol-_ 

Machinery lowed by a law, dated June 5th, 1911, under 4 
Abroad. which these articles will continue to be ad- 


mitted duty-free. The new law also exempts chemical fertilisers from 
duty. The law does not limit the period during which these conces- 
sions are to remain in force. (Board of Trade Journal, September | 
21st, IgII.) 

Agricultural Machinery in Manchuria.—The British Acting Commer- 
cial Attaché at Peking (Mr. H. H. Fox) states that according to informa- 
tion received from the engineer of the Manchurian Government, © 
American manufacturers are endeavouring to introduce their agricul- | 
tural machinery into Manchuria, and are offering to sell steam ploughsy§ 
reapers, &c., on long credit terms. 

The objections commonly urged against the employment of agri- 
cultural machinery in China proper, viz. :—the small size of the farms 
and fields, the lack of capital among the peasant proprietors, and the Z 
extreme cheapness of agricultural labour—do not apply with equal force 
to Manchuria, where farming operations are conducted on a large scale 
and labour has to be imported and is not always available in sufficient 2 
quantity. (Board of Trade Journal, September 21st, 1911.) 
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Agricultural Machinery in Siberia.—The following information is from 
the report by the British Vice-Consul at Omsk (Mr. S, Randrup) on 
the trade of that district in IgIo. 

The imports into Siberia of harvesting machinery and agricultural 
implements—mowers and rakes, reapers and binders—are chiefly of 
American make, with some Canadian and Swedish; the demand for 
these increases yearly, owing to the large number of immigrants into 
Siberia. 

The ploughs sold in Siberia are chiefly imported from Russia, but a 
number are also made in Siberia especially for use there. German 
ploughs are also on the market, but the home article is well able to 
compete with them both as regards quality and price, and it is believed 
that the importation of foreign ploughs will gradually decrease. 

Portable engines with threshers are chiefly of British and German 
make, but the demand for them for the last two years has not been 
large, owing to crop failures. Some Russian-made portable engines 
are also being sold, but the turnover in this sort of engine is not a 
large one. 


Agricultural Societies in Poland.—The following information is from 
the report by H.M. Consul at Warsaw (Mr. C. Clive Bayley) on the 
trade of Poland and Grodno in IgiI0 :— 
Notes on In 1898 the Russian Government promul- 
Agriculture Abroad. gated a law for the establishment of agricul- 
tural societies, and, taking advantage of the 
Opportunity thus offered, societies were formed in each of the ten 
governments of Poland. At the commencement of 1910 there were some 
twenty of these societies, with a membership of 2,497, and a capital of 
455,000. This capital is the accumulation of the members’ subscrip- 
tions—in most cases £10 Ios.—to which sum the liability of each 
member is limited. The area worked by each society varies from a 
government to a district, except in the case of the Warsaw society, 
which operates in all ten governments, and which has increased its 
members’ subscriptions and liability to 4105 each. 
The object of these societies is to purchase for and sell to farmers 
and peasants agricultural machinery, manures, and other requisites. 
The capital, turnover, and profits of the various agricultural societies 
of Poland and Grodno, as extracted from their balance sheets for 1910, 
may be seen from the following table :— 


Sale of— 
Share 
Government. Capital, Total. 
Agricultural Other 
MESES: Machinery. | Products. 

a £ £ ere| eS 
Bees. =... ..| 12,400 |%113,000 30,800 43,200 | 187,900 
‘Siedlce... Bp Oba) S 7,700 41,300 16,700 34, 300 92,300 
eS rr 2,700 9,000 3,600 11,800 24,400 
Ciechanow Peek ii 800 FAGOO™, = 12800 4,200 15,600 
ot cai ood Rane 4,000 24,500. |" -‘'5,800 10,600 4I,C0O 
te & Pata 7,000 54,700 8,000 5,300 68,000 
1 a BEM sisi Tees cose 3,800 28,100 | 15,100 15,800 59,000 
ny etre, 4,400 18,400 | 8,700 13,500 40,500 
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An account of the activity of these associations in Russia generally _ 
was given in this Journal for November, 1gio, p. 680. a 
Agricultural Go-operation in Germany.—The following account of the 
growth and present position of agricultural co-operative societies in 
Germany is given in the Report of H.M. Consul-General, Sir Francis _ 
Oppenheimer, on the trade and industries of Germany in 1910 (F > 
Reports, Annual Series, No. 4773-) a 

The co-operative society movement was in Germany originally an 
almost exclusively industrial one, and limited to the towns. Separate Be | 
agricultural organisations did not exist, and in so far as agriculturisiaay aq 
resorted to co-operative organisation for satisfying their need for credit 
they joined the societies in the towns. These had been well received, 
and spread rapidly under the energetic leadership of Dr. Schultze, one 
Delitzsch. The scheme adopted was, broadly speaking, the British 
co-operative system. Not till the ’sixties of the last century were the 
first beginnings of a purely agricultural co-operative system evolved, 
the object of which was not only the granting of credit, but also the 
purchase of goods. This movement assumed larger proportions only 
from about 1890 onwards, and then developed with exceptional rapidity. 
It was the period in which German agriculture commenced a more 
energetic political activity generally and when agricultural interests 
became prominent in all questions. According to expert estimates there 
existed at the end of 1908 about 16,500 loan associations with 2,300,000 
members. The number of produce or trading societies at the same 
time was 4,829, with 476,259 members; the number of the distributive 
(store) was 2,110, with 1,131,453 members. The number of the build- 
ing societies was 800, with 150,000 members. The total membership 
of these societies was estimated at 4,400,000. ei 

As far as the purely agricultural societies are concerned, the follow- 
ing table shows the growth in their numbers :— 3 


1890. 1900. 
Agricultural Loan Associations ... ... L720 4 9,763 
Co-operative Trading Associations ... | 537 1,115 
Dairy Produce Associations... ...  ... 639 1,917 
Other Associations aaa ie au ret a IOI 84.1 
Total of purely Agricultural Co- ; | 
operative Societies... 3,006 13,636 


It follows that the agricultural societies have experienced thei 
greatest increase in the current century. The number of their mem 
bers is estimated at 2,000,000, and to every 2,600 inhabitants of the 
German Empire there is one agricultural society. The concentration of 
German agriculture into societies, therefore, by far exceeds the same 
tendency in the United Kingdom. The societies among themselves 
again grouped in federations, among which the Imperial. Union 
Agricultural Societies is the largest. On June 1st, 1910, the 
prominent among the members of this Imperial Union were the eré 
societies with 12,894 societies, of which 12,161 societies, with a mem 
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bership of 1,111,174, have issued detailed reports for the year 1908. 
According to these reports they held 41,048,880 in share capital; re- 
serves, 42,184,850; £,66,915,880 savings; and 9,421,930 liabilities on 


| current account. On the other hand, they had outstanding in advances 


on current account £520,570,945 and £4,48,375,830 loans for fixed periods. 
The total advances granted in 1908 amounted to £36,998,300; 10,402 
societies showed a profit of £359,320, but 1,193 had a loss of £4,68,775. 

Other central federations worth mentioning are the Baden Federa- 
) tion with 399 loan funds, the Wtrttemberg Federation with 1,115, the 
| Trier (Treves) Federation with 334, and the Union of Farmers with 57. 
These credit societies have proved extremely useful to agriculture; it 
has been said of them that they take the place of the village banker, 


| as they entirely adapt themselves to the requirements of agriculture; 


they are easily reached, they work cheaply, grant loans at a low rate 
of interest, and offer a safe deposit for savings. They educate the rural 
. landowner to a systematic economy. The interest demanded by these 
societies varies in different parts of Germany. In contrast to the town 
societies they often make advances for longer periods; thus the 
| Raiffeisen organisations had in 1908 granted 21 per cent. of their 
} advances for periods up to one year, but no less than 65 per cent. 


| for periods of from one to ten years. 


caf Besides the credit societies there are in Germany agricultural co- 
| Operative societies for building, colonising, distilling, steam threshing, 
| steam ploughing, buying and selling, for the sale of grain, the purchase 
| of coal, the erection of silos, the sale of milk, of dairy produce, and of 


+ the produce of mills, for horse breeding, slaughtering, sale of alcohol, 


_ sale of tobacco, sale of cattle, letting of pasture land, societies of 


: | Vintners, of brick-kiln owners, &c. In the case of the Raiffeisen 
_ Organisations, the credit societies are also obliged to furnish their 


members with manure and fodder. In 1908 this purchase amounted to 
43,936,770 for 7,251 societies. 
| While the associations were originally founded exclusively on the 


“4 principle of self-help, the practice has now been adopted of also placing 


é | State aid at their disposal. In 1895 the Prussian Central Co-operative 
| State Bank (Zentral Genossenschafts Kasse) was founded for this pur- 
pose with a capital of £250,000, since raised to 43,750,000. This bank 


_ | —for short called Preussenkasse—which has been capitalised with State 
_| Money, grants the Central Co-operative Federations cheap advances. 
_| The amount of these advances is regulated according to the total mem- 
| bers’ liability, deducting a pro rata sum as a safeguard. One of the 
P| conditions imposed on the associations by the Preussenkasse is that if 
| they take advantage of its cheap loans they must deal exclusively with 
| the Preussenkasse. At the end of i909 the total loans made by this 
_ | Central Bank to thirty-three Agricultural Co-operative Federations 


| amounted to £4,341,227. 
_| — The importance of the agricultural co-operative association system 
in Germany can be finally illustrated by certain figures. The purchase by 


. + the associations of kainit in 1908 amounted to 580,000 tons, from which 
- sales they received a discount of £17,500. The total purchase of salts 
my for manure was more than 400,000 tons. In the Imperial Federation 


a | the total turnover amounted to 295,550,000. The assets were 
4 16,700, 000. The working capital amounted to £16,590,000, of which 
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414,825,000 were held on loan. The total liability of the individual 7 
Central Federations amounted to £,13,180,000, 7.e., 89 per cent. of the 
borrowed capital. The costs of administration aimeenied to £43,643. 
The combined purchase of goods reached a value of £,9,350,000. The 
associations purchased, e.g., coal for 4,900,000. The value of manure 
sold was 42,500,000; of fodder, 42,435,000. The value of grain and 
potatoes sold amounted to £2,935,000. i, 

Legislation as to Agricultural Produce in Denmark.—The Danish 
Parliament have recently passed an Act, dated April 12th, 1911, which 
amends the law as to the trade in butter and on agricultural — 
produce. 

Under this Act the colouring of Danish butter by means of aniline 
dyes is prohibited, and no butter must be sold or imported which — 
contains preservatives other than common salt or more than 20 per cent. — 
of water. The sale or. importation of butter containing more than 16 
per cent. and less than 20 per cent. of water is also forbidden except 
on the condition that the article is specially marked. : 

The limit of water in butter exported from Denmark is fixed at | 
16 per cent., and the butter must have been produced from pasteurised q 
cream or Ae in a dairy accepted for control. - 

The prescribed brand (the Lurbrand) will in future be confine” 4 
butter produced in dairies accepted for control, and must not be used | 
for other goods, and various provisions are made to prevent the misuse 
of the brand. The use of the Lurbrand is compulsory in the case 
butter produced under the control, except in certain circumstaniie 
specified in the Act, and the brand must be placed both on the packages 
and directly on the butter itself. Butter for export packed in hermetic. | 
ally-sealed receptacles is exempt from the provisions as to marking with 
the Lurbrand, but such butter must be specially marked to show that | 
it is Danish produce. Further regulations as to the Lurbrand may be 
made by the Minister of Agriculture, who is also empowered, if re- 
quested by the Dairy and Commercial Trades’ Organisations, to make | 
regulations as to the preservation of purity and cleanliness in creameries 
and on premises where butter is offered for sale. a 

The Act also lays down the conditions on which manufacturers of 
butter from pasteurised cream or milk are accepted for control, and 
under which the control is regulated. Dairies accepted for control | 
are subject to inspection, and may be deprived of their right to use 5 
the Lurbrand if the prescribed conditions are not observed. ayy 

Imported Icelandic, Danish West Indian, or foreign agricultural 
produce (including butter, eggs, lard, tallow, honey, and meat, 
slaughter-offal, hermetically-packed goods, sausages, and other comes i- 
bles prepared from horses, cattle, sheep, goats, swine, and poultry) must 
be marked with distinct marks or indications of origin, whether so d 
wholesale or retail, or exported, and the goods must not be marked in 
such a way as to suggest that they are of Danish origin. Shops or 
stores where such goods are kept must display a distinct notice to this 
effect, and blends of Danish and foreign lard must not be sold 
exported unless they are marked as directed by the Minister of A 
culture to indicate that they are blends. Lurbrand butter, also, if offe 
for sale within Denmark, must be conspicuously marked as such, 
must be kept in the original package. 
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7 Imported fresh meat must, in addition, be marked as prescribed 
| by the Minister of Agriculture, and in the event of the export regulations 
of the country from which any of the articles above-mentioned come 
not being satisfactory, the Minister of Agriculture may forbid their 
importation or cause them to be submitted to examination. 

Live Stock in Mexico.—According to reports from American Con- 
suls at Vera Cruz and Monterey, there are good opportunities for 
breeders to develop the sale of pure-bred male animals among Mexican 
farmers. . 

Bulls of pure blood are imported for improving the native stock. 
On one ranch where Herefords have been bred for many years there 
has been developed what is practically a breed of Mexican Herefords. 
These are free from those diseases which usually affect imported stock, 
while possessing all the good qualities of the imported animals. 

A trade in young bulls or calves might be built up in the Vera 
Cruz district, for when brought in at an early age they become 
acclimatised readily. To do this the importer ought to have a ranch 
at an altitude of not less than 4,000 ft., where he could keep his stock 
‘and dispose of it as demand arose. A limited number of mature 
animals might be imported during the winter season for sale in the 
cooler parts of the district. 

Agricultural Experiment Stations in Germany.—There are at the 
present time 72 agricultural experimental stations in Germany, with a 
staff comprising some 1,378 persons. Out of these stations 28 are 


a 


supported by one or other of the German states, 6 by provincial authori- 
ties, 29 by chambers of agriculture, and 8 by associations, while one 
is private. ‘ 

The receipts of these stations from various sources in 1909 were as 
follows (Archiv des Deutschen Landwirtschaftsrats, Berlin, 1911) :— 


7 


| Provincial Chambers ther 
I State. | Authorities. Rea ae Total. 
a Prussia 35,117 3,827 18,933 145,458 203,335 
; | Bavaria 125745 1,506 524 13,839 28,443 
| Saxony _ 4,495 325 45 3,404 8,269 
) Wurtemburg : 2322 Bie <= 3,048 5,370 
’| | Baden... 25 Ova|| Ton vi 745 3,312 
LSS T3008 ee aa 2,550 3,850 
| | Mecklenburg-Schwerin 1,300 "| — 526 4,074 5,961 
| | Saxe- Weimar Bae BO2 = ae 1,450 1,752 
| Beeeenburg -. ... je |. 210 — 125 2227, 2,562 
i Anhalt oer Shear T1000 — 1,355 Swi 7 3,041 
" Beembure .. lk. 205) 41 a rat 4,265 4,660 
| | Alsace- Lorraine ar 2218... '| — 37 2,071 4,526 
i | Imperial Institute ...| 14,610 | 5 — ar | 14,610 
— | ol eee 
‘| Pe ieee oc. 785680 | 5,658 21,645 | 183,708 | 289,601 
3 — PR RS EE EEE ee 


Possibility of an Export of British Pedigree Cattle to Brazil—A 
‘Teport from H.M. Acting-Consul-General at Rio de Janeiro (Mr. Ernest 
Hambloch) discusses the possibility of an export of British pedigree 


= 
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cattle to Brazil. H.M. Consul states that the present moment seems 
propitious for British breeders to turn their attention to this market. 

The question is now being raised as to whether Brazil cannot begin 
to compete with the River Plate in the exportation of cattle and meat, 
and H.M. Consul is of opinion that, as the European markets require 
heavy cattle, the native breed, which is small, must first be improved. 

The existing Brazilian race of cattle has been in-bred for so long 
and from small and somewhat poor cattle. that it is only natural that 
the breed should deteriorate. The question of importing European 
stock has, as yet, not received much attention, and the efforts made 
by the late President to encourage the importation of breeding cattle 
into the State of Minas Geraes have not been sufficiently well followed 
up during recent years by the Government of that State. The Govern- 
ment of the State of San Paulo is, however, now beginning to take © 
up the question seriously, and this may stimulate the State of Minas 
Geraes to fresh efforts to establish an industry for which it is admirably 
adapted. 


During the first week (Oct. 1st to Oct. 7th) fair dry conditions were © 
experienced at times in all districts, but they were less frequent in the 
east and south of Great Britain than in the 


stele west and north-west. Temperature was below — 
ont e Weather the average everywhere, especially in England — 
in October. 


S.E., and there was generally a large deficiency 
in rainfall. Although largely in excess in Scotland W. and England 
N.W., bright sunshine did not, on, the whole, differ much from the- 
normal. 
The general condition was again fair and dry in the second week, 
but a good deal of mist and fog prevailed in the middle and later pala | 
of the week, and rain was experienced at times in nearly all districts. 
No rainfall, however, was recorded during the week in Scotland W. and x 
England N.W., and the falls in the other districts of Scotland and 
in several districts of England were very light. There was gency 
improvement in the amount of bright sunshine recorded compared wil 
the previous week. > 
The weather in the third week was at first generally fair, bub | 
afterwards became unsettled, with occasional rain in all districts. a | 
good deal of mist or fog was experienced in England about the middle 
of the week. ‘Very unusual’? warmth was recorded over the whole 
of England and in parts of Scotland, the excess of temperature above : 
the normal being as much as 6° in some English districts. Rainfall | 
generally was either ‘“‘moderate” or “light,” but was slightly abov 
the average in England S.E. and Scotland W. Bright sunshine dropped 
again to below the normal in all districts. 
Snow and sleet occurred in Scotland in the fourth week, ‘and the 
weather generally was in a very unstable condition. Rainfall over 
England was considerably in excess of the normal. Temperature w 
below the average in Scotland and the northern districts of Englan 
but above it elsewhere. 
The weather experienced during the thirteen weeks ended Septemb 
1911 (roughly corresponding to the period of summer) has been © 
marked contrast to the average conditions during this period in the last 
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thirty years, 1881-1910. On the average in this period during the last 
thirty years 480 hours of sunshine were experienced, whereas in 1911 
660 hours were recorded on the average over the United Kingdom. 


There were only thirty-five days in the summer of 1911 on which rain 


was experienced, as compared with an average of forty-eight rain days 
during the thirty years, and the corresponding rainfalls were 5'5 ins. 
and 86 ins. The average temperature of the summer of 1911 was 
60'4°, compared with an average summer temperature from 1881-1910 


of 57°4°. 


The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries have issued the following 
preliminary statement, dated Oct. 12th, showing the estimated total 
production of hops in the years 1911 and 1910, 


aa of with the acreage and estimated average yield 
Ops: per statute acre in each county of England 
in which hops were grown. 
. Acreage Estimated 
Se Hotel Returned on | Average Yield 
oduce. 
@ountics, &¢: 5th June. per Acre. 
1911. 1gto. || 1911. I 10. 1911. 1910. 
Cwts. Cwts. Acres. | Acres. Cwts. | Cwts. 
East ... ... || 61,606} 49,135 |) 5,718/ 5,779 10°77 | 8:50 
Mid... ... || 79,101| 64,874) 6,966 | 6,942 || 11°36 | 9°34 
Weald... .. || 86,032 72,886] 7,507] 7,357 || 11°46 | 9:91 
eemty!). 
Total Kent || 226,739 | 186,895 || 20,191 | 20,078 || 11°23 9°31 
Hants ... ... ... «. || 14,627] 16,946) 1,444) 1,411 10°13 | 12°01 
Hereford ... ... ... || 29,256) 40,961 | 5,034} 4,987 5°81 | 8:21 
- SETS). hs] aaa 4,269 5,341 500 514 8°54 | 10°38 
Pieeckay) 5. ... .-. |) 29,847 | 22,878.) 2,698 | 2,653 1°06 | 862 
Mvotcester =... ...  :., || 22,630]. 28,666 3,061| 3,109 7°39 | 9:22 
Winer Counties* ...' ... 655 988 128 134 a2) 7°37 
Total ... ... |828,023 | 302,675 | $3,056 | 32,886 | 9°92 | 9:20 


* Gloucester and Salop. 


Note.—The estimated average yield per acre this year exceeds by 
one cwt. the average yield per acre of the previous ten years, and is 
three-quarters of a cwt. larger than in 1910. The increased yield per 
acre on a slightly increased acreage results in a total crop which exceeds 


that of last year by 25,000 cwts. This year’s crop of 328,000 cwts., 
although larger than that of 1910, and still larger than that of 1900, is 


less than that of 1908 by 143,000 cwts. It is also 69,000 cwts. below 
the average total crop of the decade of 1901-10, the reduction of acreage 


having more than counterbalanced the increased yield per acre. 
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Produce of Corn, 
Pulse and Hay 


WHEAT 


BARLEY 


OaTSs 


BEANS. 


IPDAS oe 


Hay 
from 
Clover, 
Sainfoin, 
&e. 


Hay 
from 
Per- 
manent 
Grass. 


Crops. 


PULSE AND Hay CRops. 


; Average Avere 
Heimated eae Acreage. Estimated | ageun 
Go | Yield per Acre.|| tha Ten 
Years 
1901- 
1911. 1910. TSA 1910. ||1911.) 1910. | 
; | 
Qrs. Qrs. || Acrés. Acres. |) Bshls. | Bshls. || Bushels. 
England 7,359,142 | 6,478,839 || 1,804,045 | 1,716,629 |, 32°63 | 30°19 || 31°65 
Wales . 135,430 135,986 | 38,487 39,428 || 28°15 | 27°59 || 26°82 
Scotland . . 337,024 244,831 || 63,511 52,797 || 42°53 | 37°10 || 39°30 
Great Br Britain. 7,832,196 6,859,656 | 1,906,043 | 1,808,854 || 32°87 | 30°34 
pfs =: Seas | a 
i 
g | 
Engler 51256546 52910;892 | 74337543" | 2449:492 ou44 ae 
ales . 330,67 350,964 00 7,569 || 30°48 | 32°0 
Scotland 786,423 797,157 ] 173,634 191,620 36°23 33°28 
Great Britain. | 6,373,647 | 7,059,013 || 1,597,865 | 1,728,681 | Biegtal) 32507) 
| ee 
ee De ee #,841,736 1,857,731.|| 39°03 | 41°87 
ales . 58,792 971,683 || 206,037| 205,093 || 33°35 | 37°90 
Scotland 494530441 | 4535742 | 963,476 | 958,150 || 36°98 | 37°87 
| Grex Britain. 14,294,036 15,228,625 || 3,010,649 | 3,020,974 || 37°98 | 40°33 
England 917,591 | 1,032,377 294,059 | 256,528 || 24°96 | 32°20 
Wales 3456 4,896 | 1,134 1,363 || 24°38 | 28°74 
Scotland 39,092 46,447 9,464 9,493 || 33°04 | 39°14 
Great Britain. 960,139 | 1,083,720 304,657 267,304 || 25°21 | 32°42 
uneiand 458,975 496,588 139,150 151,823 | 26°39 | 26°17 : 
ales . 1,641 1,94 561 O.|| 23°40] 23°59 “7G 
Scotland A535 2,114 473 566.|| 25°96 | 20°88 || 27°55 
Great Britain. 462,151 500,648 140,184 | 153,049 || 26°37 | 26°17 
Tons. Tons. _ || Cwts. | Cwts. 
pheend 1177 4404 peter 1,465,383 1,485,573 24 ae 
ales 165,05 23457 172,049 169,939 | 21°5 27°63 
Scotland 652,410 669,164 4375333 419,067 | 29°84 | 31°94 
Great Britain. | 2,612,532 | 3,264,338 || 2,074,765 | 2,074,579 | 25°18 31°47 
England 3,898,205 | 5,441,735 || 4,283,629 | 4,295,832 | 18°20 | 25°33 
Wales . 446,227 584,968 547,194 | 545,109 | 16°31 | 21 46 
Scotland 226,276 225,589 171,434 163,503 _ 26°40 | 27°50 
Great Britain. | 4,570,708 | 6,252,292 || 5,002,257 | 5,004,444 | 18°27 | 24°99 | 
| 


Note.—The Wheat crop of 1911, 


quarters the crop of last year. 


I bush 


average. 


el per acre. 


amounting to 7,832,106 quarte 
is the largest returned since 1899, and exceeds by nearly one milli 
The yield per acre was 11 bush 
(36 per cent.) above the average of the preceding ten years, 
23 bushels more than in Ig10, though smaller than in 1909 by ne 
Each of the other crops is more or less be 
The yield of Barley was 14 bushels per acre below aver. 
and the total crop is more than a million quarters less than 
average, and smaller than in any previous year on record. Oats 
over 2 bushels per acre short of an average, and the total crop is lesst 
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The following preliminary statement shows the. estimated total 
produce and yield per acre of the corn, pulse, and hay crops in Great 
Britain in the year 1911, with comparisons for 
Ig10, and the average yield per acre of the 
ten years 1901-1910 :— . 
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in any year since 1901. Beans were 5 bushels per acre below average, 
and notwithstanding a substantially increased acreage, gave a total 
crop of 120,000 quarters less than in 1910. The yield of Peas was 
slightly better than in 1910, but nearly a bushel per acre 
below average. Clover and ‘‘Seeds’” Hay yielded 5 cwt. 
per acre, or 16 per cent., below average, while Meadow Hay 
gave little more than three-fourths of an average. The total crop of 
Clover and ‘‘Seeds”’ Hay is the smallest since 1893, and of Meadow 
Hay the smallest since 1901. Altogether, the Hay crop of 1911, 
amounting to 7,183,240 tons, is 2,333,000 tons less than that of 1910, 
and about 20 per cent. below the ten years’ average. 


) 


The Crop Reporters of the Board, in reporting on the state of the 
crops and the agricultural conditions on November 1st, speak unani- 
Crop Conditions mously of the unusually excellent quality and 

: oa condition of both wheat and barley when 

in Great Britain 

harvested, although here and there barley is 
on November Ist. rather steely and the grain is sometimes 
small. Oats are not so universally satisfactory, although quality and 
condition are generally very good. The yield of wheat was also good, 
as shown by the recently published preliminary returns, the total, on 
an area of 1,906,043 acres, amounting to 7,832,196 quarters, or 32°87 
bushels per acre. 1,597,865 acres of barley yielded 6,373,647 quarters 
(3191 bushels per acre, or 13 bushels below average); while the oat 
harvest was distinctly poor, 3,010,649 acres yielding only 37°98 bushels 
per acre (more than 2 below average), or 14,294,036 quarters altogether. 
Relatively better results were secured in Scotland than in England. 

Beans yielded only 25°21 bushels per acre, almost 5 bushels below 
average, and notwithstanding a substantially increased acreage gave a 
total crop of only 960,139 qr., or 120,000 qr. less than in Ig10. Peas 
were not so seriously deficient, the total being 462,151 qr., or 26°37 bush. 
per acre, which is less than 1 bush. below the average. : 

Good progress has been made with potato lifting, which is prac- 
tically, or very nearly, finished throughout Great Britain. The potatoes 
are not large, but are generally of good quality, except where second 
growth has occurred; there is a considerable amount of this, but 
unusually little potato disease. 

Mangolds have very generally been lifted in good condition, though 
the roots are mostly small. Turnips and swedes are almost everywhere 
a bad crop and much mildewed, some areas being entirely lost. In 
Scotland, however, and in the northern districts of England, the October 
rains had effected some improvement, and several reports state that 
these roots were still growing at the end of the month. 

Excellent progress has, except on certain heavy lands, been made 
with autumn cultivation, the October rains having generally been 
adequate for the purpose, although here and there it is stated that 
they have been so much as to delay the work of sowing, and, rather 
more frequently, that they have not been sufficient to render the heavier 
lands workable, especially in the east of England. Large breadths 
of corn have been sown; indeed, in many places the winter wheat is 


nearly all in the ground, and the young crop is everywhere looking 
very well. 
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Seeds are generally very thin and patchy; in isolated instances a 
thick growth is mentioned, but this is decidedly exceptional. Many 
acres have been resown or ploughed up. Recent rains have effected — 
considerable improvement. 

Live stock are still reported, generally, to be in poor “condition! and 
they seem to have made little progress during the month. Many 
reports state that fewer cattle are being fattened for market this 
season, largely on account of the anticipated shortage of keep during 
the winter, hay, straw, and roots all being deficient. The official 
returns of the hay crop show that clover and rotation grasses have 
yielded only 25:18 cwt. per acre throughout Great Britain as a whole, 
or 1 ton below the average, while the deficiency in hay from per- 
manent grass is over 53 cwt., the yield per acre being only 1827 cwt. 
Here also the Scottish returns are not so low as the English, being 
only 23 to 3 cwt. below the average. The total production of hay in 
Great Britain from both seeds and meadow amounts to 7,183,240 tons, 
which is 2,333,000 tons less than that of 1910, and about 20 per cent. 
below the average of the last ten years. 


The Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for October, 1911, issued by 
the International Institute of Agriculture, shows the production of the 
cereal crops this year from information received 


Notes on up to October 20th. The countries for which 
Crop Prospects it is possible to give an approximate estimate ~ 
Abroad. 


of the production are as follows :—In Europe: 
Prussia, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, France, Great Britain, Ireland, 
Hungary (including Croatia and Slavonia), Italy, Luxemburg, Nether- 
lands, Roumania, Russia in Europe (63 governments), Switzerland; in 
America: Canada and United States; in Asia: India, Japan, Russia in | 
Asia (10 governments); in Africa: Algeria (Departments of Alger and | 
Oran), Egypt, Tunis. | 
The principal additions which have been made to the tables are the © 
figures for barley and oats in France, and for wheat and barley in Egypt, | 
the latter country being included in the tables for the first time. The | 
data for Canada have undergone important changes in accordance with | 
the results of the recent census, and are referred to below. 
Wheat.—The production of wheat in Canada is now estimated to be 
108,718,000 cwt., a reduction of 877,000 cwt. on the previous estimate. | 
The total production for all the countries included this month is 
1,648,449,000 cwt., as compared with 1,642,968,000 cwt. in 1910, of an | 
excess of 03 per cent.; while the total area exceeds that of last year 
by 33 per cent. a | 
Rye.—The total production of rye in all the countries specified | 
(excluding Great Britain, India, Japan, Algeria, Egypt, and Tunis) is} 
683,412,000 cwt., as compared with 708,657,000 cwt. last year, or 2 | 
decrease of 36 per cent. The area | planted is greater than that of | 
by 2 per cent. 
Barley.—The revised figures for Canada now place the yield as| 
18,671,000 cwt., a reduction of 3,419,000 cwt. on the preceding estimate. 
The total production i in all the countries named above, with the exceria 
of India, is estimated to be 506,717,000 cwt., as against 509,827,000 cwt. ' 


said 
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last year, or a decline of 06 per cent. The area planted nearly equals 
that of 19!0. 

Oats.—The revised figures for Canada place the yield for this cereal 
at 105,848,000 cwt., a reduction of 5,881,000 cwt. on the former estimate. 
The total production in all the countries named above (excluding India 
and Egypt) is 965,199,000 cwt., as compared with 1,064,278,o00 cwt. last 
year, or a decline of 93 per cent. The area planted is very little below 
that of IgIo. 

The following supplementary notes are given :— 

Russia.—In addition to the preliminary figures of the harvest of 
igi1 included in the general totals, the Institute has received from the 
General Direction of Agriculture preliminary figures for the probable 
yield of the more important cereal crops in Russia in Europe (including 
Ciscaucasia). These estimates have been calculated, for winter cereals, 
from the results of trial threshings, and for spring cereals from the 
number of sheaves harvested per deciatine, or from the general aspect 
of the crops. The figures are :—Winter wheat, 97,348,000 cwt.; spring 
wheat, 147,601,000 cwt.; total wheat, 244,949,000 cwt. Winter rye, 
372,920,000 cwt.; barley, 176,677,000 cwt.; oats, 235,472,000 cwt. 

Chile.—The areas sown to wheat and barley during the autumn of 
IgII are 1,852,000 acres and 370,000 acres respectively. The condition 
of each of these crops on October ist promises a yield 20 per cent. above 
the average. Weather conditions are favourable, and the germination 
and development of spring cereals are good. 

Australia.—The area sown to wheat in 1911 is 7,862,000 acres, being 
an increase of 12 per cent. over the area sown in 1910. The condition 
of the crop on October Ist was average. 

New Zealand.—The condition of winter wheat, barley, and oats on 
_ October Ist was average. 


| Sweden.—The German Consul-General in Stockholm reports on 
_ October 23rd that the Swedish Agricultural Department estimates the 
condition of the crops as follows:—Winter wheat, 36; winter rye, 
| 34; barley, 35; oats, 31; potatoes, 2.7; sugar beet, 27 (Si VELY: 
good; 4=g00d; 3=average; 2=poor; 1=very ipoor). (Deutscher 
_ Reichsanzeiger, October 31st, 1911.) 
United States—The Crop Reporting Board of the Department of 
Agriculture reports that the preliminary returns of the production of 
_ Maize in 1911 indicate a total yield of about 2,776,301,000 bush., or an 
| average of 23.9 bush. per acre, as compared with 274 bush. nee acre- 
im 1910, and a ten-year average of 26:0 bush. The general average 
| as to quality is 806 per cent., as compared with 8y'2 last’ year, 84'2. in 
_ 1909, and 869 in 1908. The preliminary estimate of the average yield 
of potatoes is 80°6 bush., against an average yield of 93'4 bush. in 
tgto. The indicated yield is given as 281,735,000 bush., against 
328,787,000 bush. in 1910. (Dornbusch, November 8th, 1011.) 
| Sugar Beet in Prussia.—From a report received fom the Foreign 
| Office the estimated yield of sugar beet for the whole of Prussia at the 
| Peetonine of October is s, 1395395 tons, or 5°94 tons per acre, as compared 
, | with 11 go tons per acre in 1910. 
-  Hops.—From reports received through the Foreign Office, it is 


| 
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estimated that the yield of hops in Baden is 3,500 cwt.; Bavaria, 105,000 
cwt.; Wurtemberg, 32,000 cwt.; Prussia, 6,500 cwt.; Alsace Lorraine, 
58,000 cwt. The total production for Germany is 205,000 cwt., as 
against 398,300 cwt. in 1910. In the State of New York, the production 
is estimated to be from 25,000 to 27,000 bales, in Oregon 70,000 bales, 
in California 85,000 bales, in Washington 22,000 bales. Only a small 
proportion of this year’s crop in New York is of choice “ibaa and on 
the Pacific coast the quality is mixed. 

A report on the recent hop fair in Warsaw states that the total — 
supplies, including a small quantity left over from last year, amounted © 
to 304,000 lb., against 582,000 lb. in 1910. The total sales amounted © 
to only 93,600 lb., as compared with 244,800 lb. last year, and prices 
ranged from about 32d. to 38d. per lb. .- 

Potatoes on the Continent.—From reports received from the Foreign — 
Office, in France, the production in the following Departments of the | 
north is estimated to be as follows :—Ardennes, 40,250 tons; Nord, 
78,750 tons; Pas de Calais, 82,000 tons; Somme, 62,500 tons; Aisne, 
32,500 tons. It is thought that for the whole district there will be a _ 
deficit of about 100,000 tons for local consumption. In the Department 
of Finistére the season of 1911 hag proved superior to that of 1910, and 
the late sorts are specially good, both as regards quality and crop. The 
estimated yield of potatoes for the whole of Prussia at the 
beginning of October is 23,377,000 tons, or 4°21 tons per acre, as | 
compared with 5°76 in i910. According to the latest estimates for 
Germany, the year’s crop is anticipated to turn out considerably better | 
than was generally expected, and the production may be taken to— 
represent nearly three-quarters of an average harvest. In Norway, 
potatoes have nearly all been gathered in the east and south. The crop | 
is better than was anticipated, but will fall considerably below the — 
average in the east. In other districts the crop will be an average, or 
even over average, one. An especially good crop is expected around | 
Trondhjem. In Hungary the total production of potatoes is 83,280,000 


cwt. The condition of the crop in Austria at the middle of October is | 
slightly below average. | 


The following statement shows _ that, | 
Prevalence of Anima] according to the information in the possession 
Diseases on the of the Board on November ist, 1911, certain | 
Continent. disease of animals existed in the countries | 
specified :— a 
Austria (week ending September 20th). 
Anthrax, Blackleg, Foot-and-Mouth Disease (total of 110,565 Hate 
now infected), Glanders and Farcy, Swine Fever, Swine Erysipelas, 
Sheep Scab. . 
Belgium (fifteen days ending September 30th). se | 
Anthrax, Blackleg, SEIS Sheep Sy, Sewieaiael: Mouth Dit 
(1,945 ‘‘foyers”’ in 442 ‘“‘communes’ | 
Bulgaria (week ending October 14th). 
Glanders and Farcy, Rabies, Sheep-pox, Swine-fever. 
Denmark (month of September). 
Anthrax, Foot-and-Mouth Disease (4 cases). 
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France (month of September). 
Blackleg, Glanders and Farcy, Rabies, Sheep-pox, Sheep-scab, 
Swine-fever, Swine Erysipelas, Foot-and-Mouth Disease (20,729 
‘“étables’’ in 3,124 ‘‘communes’’). 

Germany (on October 15th). 
Glanders and Farcy, Swine-fever, Foot-and-Mouth Disease (34,463 
infected places in 5,694 parishes). 

Holland (month of September). 
Anthrax, Foot-rot, Sheep-scab, Swine Erysipelas, Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease (13,477 outbreaks in 11 provinces). 

Hungary (week ending September 13th). 
Anthrax, Glanders and Farcy, Rabies, Swine Erysipelas, Swine- 
fever, Foot-and-Mouth Disease (total of 45,561 ‘‘cours”’ now in- 
fected). 

Ttaly (week ending September 24th). 
Anthrax, Glanders and Farcy, Swine Erysipelas, Swine-fever, Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease (350 new cases entailing 3,441 animals). 

Montenegro (seventeen days ending June 16th). 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease (329 ‘‘étables’’ infected in 17 ‘‘com- 
munes ”’ | 

Norway (month of September). 
Anthrax, Blackleg. 

Roumania (nine days ending October 13th). 
Dourine, Glanders and Farcy, Foot-and-Mouth Disease, Pleuro- 
pneumonia, Rabies, Sheep-pox, Swine Erysipelas, Swine-fever, 
Sheep-scab. | | 

Russia (month of May). 
Anthrax, Cattle-plague, Glanders and Farcy, Pleuro-penumonia, 
Rabies, Sheep-pox, Swine Erysipelas, Swine-fever, Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease (233,160 cases in 2,847 ‘‘communes ). 


Servia (eight days ending October 7th). 


Anthrax, Rabies, Sheep-pox, SU ICNEN Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
(414 animals newly infected in 10 ‘arrondissements ’’). 

Spain (month of August). 
Anthrax, Biackleg, Dourine, Foot-and-Mouth Disease (18,642 
animals), Glanders and Farcy, Pleuro-pneumonia, Rabies, Sheep- 
pox, Sheep-scab, Swine Erysipelas, Tuberculosis. 


Sweden (month of September). 


Anthrax, Blackleg, Swine-fever, Foot-and-Mouth Disease (3 farms). 
Switzerland (week ending October 22nd). 

Anthrax, Blackleg, Swine Erysipelas, Foot-and-Mouth Disease (126 

“étables “and 4 “alpages-paturages’’ entailing 1,057 animals, of 

which 45 ‘‘étables’’ were declared during the week). 


Information respecting rates of wages agreed upon at the prin- 


cipal hiring fairs for farm servants held in Scotland in the first six 


1 t 7 3 
Agricultural ie 1911 has been received by the Board 
Hirings in Ne aaa : | 
| With the exception of the North- 
Scotland. 


Eastern counties, the wages of men 
servants generally remained stationary. The rates, however, showed 


} some tendency to harden, and in a number of cases good men who 
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remained in their former places gained slight advances. In the North- 
Eastern counties continued emigration, mainly to Canada, had caused 
further shortage in the supply of both men and women servants, and 
wages showed an upward movement. This was especially the case in 
the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Elgin, where in many cases men’s 
wages were advanced 2os. for the half-year. 

There was generally a good demand for women servants, and in 
the South-Eastern counties their wages showed an upward tendency. 
(Board of Trade Labour Gazette, October, 1911.) 


The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries have been furnished by the 
Board of Trade with the following report, based on returns from corre- 
spondents in various districts, on the demand 

Agricultural Labour : for agricultural labour in October :— . 
in England There was a fair demand on the whole 
during October. for labourers outside the regular farm stafi, 
principally for lifting potatoes, getting up 
roots, threshing, spreading manure, and trimming hedges. The de- 
mand was, however, considerably reduced in many districts on account — 
of the partial failure of the root crops, and in a number of such 
districts there was a consequent surplus of men. ‘Towards the end of 
the month rain was a further cause of loss of time to extra labourers, 

though not to any great extent. - 

Northern Counties.—Rain caused a little interruption to outdoor — 
employment in the last week of October, but otherwise there was a | 
fair demand for extra labourers in most districts for such work as 
potato-lifting, getting up the root crops, hedge-trimming, spreading 
manure, and threshing. The supply of extra men was reported as in 
excess of the demand in the Longtown (Cumberland) and Driffield and 
Wath (Yorkshire) Rural Districts. | 

Midland Counties.—The partial failure of the root crops reduced the | 
demand for extra labourers in these counties, and there was a conse- 
quent surplus of men in a number of districts, including the Nantwich | 
and Tarvin (Cheshire), Hayfield (Derbyshire), Leek and Tamworth 
(Staffordshire), Evesham (Worcestershire), Crowmarsh and Woodstock | 
(Oxfordshire), Eton (Buckinghamshire), and Luton (Bedfordshire) Rural | 
Districts. A scarcity of men for permanent situations was reported in | 
the Bucklow (Cheshire), Pershore (Worcestershire), and the Banbury | 
(Oxfordshire) Rural Districts. | 

Eastern Counties —Employment was generally regular throughout | 
the month in these counties, and there was a fairly good demand for | 
extra labourers for such work as threshing, potato-lifting, hedge-trim- ; 
ming, and spreading manure. The partial failure of the root crops, | 
however, accounted for a surplus of men in several districts in | 
Norfolk and Suffolk. i” 

Southern and South-Western Counties.—Outdoor work in these 
counties was a little interrupted by rain in the latter part of the| 
month, and the employment of extra labourers was further reduced on | 
account of the forward state of farm work and the poor root crops. 
An excess of such men was reported in the following Rural Districts: | 


: — 
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(Hampshire), Cricklade, Devizes, and Westbury (Wiltshire), Wellington 
(Somerset), and Cirencester and Winchcombe (Gloucestershire). There 
was a scarcity of men for permanent situations in the Godstone 
(Surrey), Chippenham (Wiltshire), Dursley, Gloucester, and Stow-on- 
the-Wold (Gloucestershire), and Truro (Cornwall) Rural Districts. 


THE CORN MARKETS IN OCTOBER. 
C. KAINS-JACKSON. 


Unusual animation has marked the October exchanges, at which 
the offerings of British new crops have been much above the average. 
The quality being the finest known for many years, liberal deliveries 
have induced no decline in prices. The trade in imported grain, after 
showing remarkable steadiness, was on the last two days of the month 
against holders. 

Wheat.—English wheat has averaged about half-a-crown per qr. more 
than in October, 1910, and the advance from September, 1911, has been 
sixpence to a shilling. The home product has remained far and away 
the cheapest sort of wheat in the market, 34s. to 36s. commanding 
504 lb. of dry hard red wheat, and 36s. to 37s. the best white, sometimes 
512 lb. to the quarter, while the inferior types of Indian have started 


- at 35s. per 492 lb., and the best Canadian reached 41s. per qr. on the 


16th, though parted with a fortnight later at ninepence under that 
price. The production of new crosses and varieties of wheat has been 
a feature of the month’s markets, that is to say, the crops of such 
crosses and varieties have come on offer in sufficient bulk to admit of 
agricultural as distinguished from a:scientific judgment on them. Great 
satisfaction has been expressed, and the enthusiasm of farmers over these 


new developments has taken the form of large purchases for sowing 
_ purposes. Shipments from the exporting countries were 704,000 qr. from 


North America (largely from Canada), 301,000 qr. from South America, 


_ 828,000 qr. from Russia, 1,030,000 qr. from Europe S.E., 261,000 qr. 
_from India, and 438,000 qr. from Australasia. Russia has sent off 


an extremely small total as compared with the 3,942,000 qr. exported 
in October, 1910, but some think that this is a husbanding of resources 
_by Russia, rather than an indication of greatly reduced crops. The 
_ quantity of wheat on passage is stable, and about an average. 
Flour.—The credit and delivery price of Town households has hardly 
| varied from 28s. per 280 lb. sack; the cash ex-mill price has been some- 
times 26s., sometimes 26s. 6d. The top price has been motionless at 
| 32s., and best makes of fine American wheat ground in the London’ 


_| mills have been very steady at 28s. 6d. A mixture of such makes with 


Town Households would cost 27s. 6d. per sack, and give very fair bread 
| | and a reasonably tall loaf. Country flour during part of the month was 
_ Pressed on sale, but firmness was recovered before the close, prices being 
| 258. for straights and 24s. for roller whites. Stone-ground flour is by no 
/Means uniformly cheaper than roller-ground; the days when the stone 

mill was despised appear to have passed. Hungarian flour, after being 
Maintained at 4os. to 41s. per sack, has come down to 39s., and at this 
| Price. is in improved request. American flour on the last two days of 


| the month was ts. cheaper to buy forward, and spot prices were affected 
4 to the extent of sixpence. Quotations included 31s. for best spring 


| 
| 
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patents, 30s. for Pillsbury’s Best, 28s.. 6d. for 1st Minnesota, 28s. for ‘ 
best Kansas, and 26s. 3d. for secondary. Canadian flour closed at 29s. 
for best, 28s. for “‘ fine export grade,’’ and 26s. 6d. for secondary. There | 
were some buyers of Australian flour at 25s. 6d., of fine Belgian at 
31s. 6d., and of best French from the famous Corbeil mills at 32s. per 
sack. The shipments of flour from North America for October were 
658,000 sks., a fair total, and some increase on the previous month. 

Barley.—Maltsters and brewers recall few Octobers to compete with 
that under notice. The excellence of the new crop deliveries has been 
surprising, and while the champion samples have mostly come from 
Hampshire, Dorset, and the Upper Thames Valley, very fine barley, 
often weighing 454 lb. to the quarter, has been in evidence on the | 
exchanges of the Severn and Wye valleys, of East Anglia, of Essex, and 
of East Kent. The price of the best samples has ranged from 4os. 
to 42s. per quarter. On the 30th at Mark Lane little was to be had 
under 34s., distillers being driven to buy other grain. The demand 
since harvest has been so fierce that fully three million quarters of the 
new crop are held to have been already disposed of. Imported barley 
has been quoted at 25s. to 26s. for Russian, Indian, Morocco, and 
Persian, but buyers do not care, as a rule, to go beyond six shillings 
per cental (24s. per 400 lb.) for the lighter feeding types. Some fine 
barley is to hand from Anatolia, and took the foreign championship 
in the Barley Exhibition at Islington. The price is 36s. to 4os.; the 
weight 448 lb. Central Europe has no fine barley to spare in any 
quantity, but ‘‘fancy’’ orders for small consignments are reported, 44s. 
to 45s. being paid. Californian barley, of which some 120,000 qr. are 
on passage, is quoted at 36s. to 37s. for fair average quality. Supplies 
on passage, all kinds, are 560,000 qr. October shipments were 
50,000 qr. from California, 2,405,000 qr. from Russia, and 455,000 qf. 
from Europe S.E. 

Oats.—Some extraordinary samples of the new home crop have 
reached the markets... On the 7th a sample weighing 49 Ib. to the bushel 
was shown at Dorchester, and some 47 Ib. lots have reached Mark Lane. 
Unlike wheat and barley, however, which are conspicuous for good 
colour, much of the oat crop appears to be unsatisfactory in that respect. 
Prices have been a full guinea per 336 lb. at the leading markets, with 
Gartons and other named varieties commanding a florin more. There 
has been an excellent seeding demand for winter oats. ‘Imported 304 Ib. 
descriptions have gone but slowly into consumption, but they are nearer 
to the six shillings per cental feeding level than is grinding barley. 
The shipments of oats for October were 90,000 qr. from Canada, 
147,000 qr. from Argentina, 726,000 qr. from Russia, and 428,000 qf. 
from Europe S.E. The month closed with 350,000 qr. on passage. 

Maize.—Most purchasers consider maize at 28s. od. per quarter (six, 
shillings per cental) rather dear; they expect it to be perhaps 3d. per 
cental under feeding barley and light oats. When, therefore it rises to 
6s. 3d. per cental (London), 6s. 5d. (Liverpool), and 6s. 6d. to 6s. gd. at 
many of the inland-markets, demand is sharply cut down. A very small 
importation, less than half an average, has marked the month, but the 
inquiry has ebbed. to about the same extent, and values at the clo 
were not much in either buyers’ or sellers’ favour. American 
results are awaited with some interest; the crop has been secured im 
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weather, but is not expected to be a large one. The area sown in 
Argentina shows an increase, but that country’s harvest of maize 
seldom invades England before June. Maize shipments for October 
were 408,000 qr. from the U.S., 190,000 qr. from Russia, and 
162,000 gr. from Europe S.E. Only 160,000 qr. are on passage. 

Oilseeds.—Russian and Indian linseed has been on offer at about 
17s. 6d. per cental, and Argentine at about 17s. 3d., but these are high 
prices, and check demand. Sunflowerseed at 15s. per cental for best, 
14s. for ordinary, comes out well on comparative analysis with linseed, 
and is recommended by admitted experts. Sunflowerseed cake is now in 
large and regular use in Denmark and Holland. London-made linseed 
cake at 497s. 6d. per ton is 7s. 6d. dearer than a year ago; decorticated 
cottonseed cake at £8 is about ten shillings dearer. 

Various.—English beans, peas, and tares as sent to recent markets 
have been of very fine quality, and often of quite remarkable weight. 
Resulting demand has been good, and prices have advanced. Supply of 
beans is restricted, as the use of them on the farm is larger than usual. 
Some good New Zealand beans make 37s. owing to scarcity and good 
intrinsic value. Good maple peas at 38s., and good dun at 38s., have 
been an active trade. Rye has risen to 32s. per qr. The dearness of 
bran, middlings, and pollard has continued during the month, but 
there were signs at Mark Lane on the 30th of willingness to deliver 
in November at 2s. 6d. to 5s. per ton under previous currencies. Barley- 
meal has been making £7 10s. to £8 per ton. 


Bae LIVE AND DEAD MEAT TRADE IN OCTOBER. 
A. T. MATTHEWS. 


Fat Catile.—Although the long drought may be said to have come to 


an end in October, and the rains, though still light, were sufficient to 


give a good colour to the pastures, the season was too advanced for 


_ abundant growth or for the change of weather to have much effect.on 


j 
| 


the condition of the cattle coming to market. Instead of any improve- 


ment, the marked deficiency in flesh that has been the leading feature 


since July was aggravated in October, and the proportion of animals 


_ with any claim to rank as first quality was very small. This happens 
_ every year towards the close of the grazing season in some degree, but 
_ the low average condition of the supplies has been quite abnormal during 
_the last three months. The following quotations of average prices show . 
a wider difference than usual between first and second quality cattle, a 


| difference that has increased during the last month. In about twenty 


leading English markets Shorthorns averaged 8s. 3d., 7s. 33d., and 


| 6s. 22d., against 8s. 3d., 7s. 5d., and 6s, 44d. in September ; Herefords, 
(8s 52d. and 7s. oid., against 8s. 53d. and 7s. 9d.; Devons, 8s. 53d. and 
| 78. 53d., against 8s. 34d. and 7s. 6d.; Welsh Runts, 8s. 12d. and 7s. 32d., 


| against 8s. 12d. and 7s. sd.; and Polled Scots; $s.- 544. and, 7s. 33d., 


Jee 


against 8s. 43d. and 7s. od. per stone. 
__ Veal Calves.—Fat calves have met with a rather weaker demand, and 
| the Proportion of good quality was very small. The average price, taking 


- all British markets, was 8d. per lb. for first, and 7d. for second quality, 


| or about 2d. per lb. below the September averages. 
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Fat Sheep.—There was great dullness in the sheep trade, and prices 
remained on a dead-level throughout the month. There were the usual 
local fluctuations of about jd. per lb., according to supplies, but the | 
average prices for the whole of England never varied at all, and were | 
also almost exactly the same as in September. In about nineteen 
English markets, Downs again averaged 73d., 63d., and 5d. per Ib. for | 
the three qualities, and Longwools, 63d., 6d., and 43d. The best | 
Cheviots in English markets averaged about the same as the Downs, 
and Scotch cross-breds in the Scotch markets about 3d. more. These — 
prices are $d. per lb. lower than those of October last year, and 1id. 
to 2d. less than those of last February and March. 

The Hampshire Down breed has been very well represented at the | 
Metropolitan market by a good number of tegs weighing about 60 Ib. 
dead weight, and about nine months old. These have formed the “‘ first 
quality ”’ class for Downs during the month, and have realised as a rule © 
from 35s. to 42s. per head. Another class of sheep has been a prominent — 
feature at Islington of late, viz., the Irish Longwools, or Roscommons. — 
In the eyes of British breeders these sheep find no favour, but they 
sell surprisingly well in comparison with the English Longwools in the | 
same market, the butchers preferring them for their wealth of lean flesh. - 
They have been fetching about 63d. per lb., and find plenty of buyers. 

Fat Pigs.—There was no improvement in the average value of fat 
pigs; in fact, the price in about forty British markets was a little less 
than in September. Prime small pigs averaged 6s. 44d. per 14 lb. stone, 
and larger pigs 5s. 9d. 

Carcass Beef—British.—The trade in Scotch beef in the London | 
dead meat market was remarkably steady. Short sides made an average | 
of 73d. per lb. for first quality, and whole sides made from 63d. to 63d., 
without any variation from week to week. The English beef on offer 
could never be classed as first quality, and averaged 53d. per Ib. | 

Port-killed Beef.—The quality of this beef fell off during the month, | 
and prices declined accordingly. Those quoted averaged 53 3d. and 6d. | 
per lb. for the better qualities, but this does not include the ‘ ‘ ranchers,” 
which made considerably less. . 

Chilled Beef.—Only very trifling supplies of States chilled all 
forward, and prices were scarcely worth quotation. Those from Argen-| 
tina were heavy, and prices for hindquarters declined by over 1d. per Ib. 
between the first and last weeks. Forequarters were remarkably cheap, 
and very large quantities were forced off at no more than 13d. per 1b.| 
The average for hindquarters was 4d. per lb., and 34d. for second} 
quality. Some splendid prize quarters from the show at Buenos Ayres| 
were exhibited, and 7d. per Ib. was asked for them; but they were too! 
fat for the demand at this season. At Christmas they would have sold) — 
well. a | 

Frozen Beef.—In view of the very low price of chilled, ‘‘ hard ’’ beef 
was at a discount, and transactions were small. The nominal average) 
price of hindquarters was 3d. to 33d. per lb. . | 

Carcass Mutton—Fresh Killed.—The trade at times was even worse! 
than in September, and in the middle of the month, small Scotch mutton. 
for which there is usually a good demand, was sold at ruinously low 
prices. In the last week there was a sharp recovery, and prices stood 
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at 63d. to 7d. for Scotch, 6d. to 63d. for English, and 53d. to 63d. for 
Dutch. 

Frozen Mutton and Lamb.—Frozen mutton was inclined to easier 
values, and New Zealand best quality was worth 4d. to 43d. per Ib. 
Lamb was also a little cheaper, the top price being 53d. per Ib. 

Veal.—Demand was limited, and prices seldom exceeded 73d. for 
the best English on offer. Large quantities were sold at 63d. per lb. 

Pork.—Influenced by the changes of weather, prices fluctuated 
between 6d. and 7d. per lb. for prime small English pigs, and 53d. was a 
frequent price for medium sizes. 


THE PROVISION TRADE IN OCTOBER. 
HEDLEY STEVENS. 


Bacon.—Further reductions in the price of bacon of all descriptions 
have taken place during the month, chiefly owing to the poor 
consumptive demand for the time of year, also to a certain extent to 
the larger arrivals from the Continent and Ireland, the latter caused by 
the accumulation of stock during the Irish railway strike. The killings 
in Denmark for the month have been heavy. The prices now being 
realised for the bacon in England are resulting in serious losses to the 
Danes on account of the high prices demanded for feeding stuffs. In 
order to clear an accumulation of mildly-cured Russian bacon, as low as 
36s. per cwt. has been taken for the light averages. 

American and Canadian bacon have also experienced a dragging 
demand here, and prices have favoured buyers. During the month an 
unusual number of young swine have been marketed in the western 
states of America, and towards the end of the month the average weight 
of hogs on the Chicago market was 48 lb. less than a year ago. This 
marketing of the young stock is attributed to the cholera scare, as 
well as to the shortage of feed in some districts. From March Ist to 

October 19th the total Western slaughtering of hogs was 16,110,100, 
against 12,305,000 a year ago, an increase of 3,805,000, or a gain of 
31 per cent. The total slaughtered over the same period two years ago 
Was 14,165,000. Prices of hogs during the month have ranged from 
_ $5.70 to $6.80, against $7.80 to $9.35 last year, and $6.95 to 
$8.20 two years ago. 
English pigs have been cheaper, as breeders continue to 
force their holdings on the markets on account of the high price of 
feed. Those who adopt the sound policy of keeping in the breeding - 
business, irrespective of temporary adverse conditions, will reap the 
| benefit later, as higher prices are bound to follow. 
_ Cheese.—The wholesale demand during the month has not been as 
| Sood as it was in September, this doubtless being due to a reduc- 
|fion in the consumption; also dealers have been very nervous 
| of operating for their winter supplies, on account of the high prices 
| Prevailing. Spot prices for Canadians have changed very little, but 
"are from 145. to 16s. above those current at the same time last year. 
The markets in Canada have shown some fluctuation, purchases having 
been made at the end of the month at several shillings per cwt. reduction, 
“but the deals were in the October make, which, unless the weather 


| 
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— | 
is yery favourable, is not worth as much as the September make. { 
However, the weather on the whole this year has been favourable for ' 
the October make, especially during the first half of the month. The 
cabled reports from Canada as to the shortage in the season’s make of 
cheese are very conflicting, but a safe estimate is 140,000 cheese. 

The shortage of stored stocks of all descriptions in England is more | 
apparent, as we are practically at the end of the season’s make. Only 
the fact that the arrivals from New Zealand are now near at hand 
keeps prices at their present level. The first shipment is due in London | 
on November 16th, and regular weekly arrivals wili follow, although 
the quantities on the first steamers will be small. Contracts are still . 
being made for regular deliveries throughout the season (December, 
Igit to June 1912) at around 68s. landed terms. Cables from New 
Zealand report favourable conditions for a large make, and as the 
prices are very remunerative to the farmers, they will do their best to 
manufacture a record quantity. Contrary to the usual custom, most 
of the output has this season been purchased by the English houses, 
instead of being consigned for sale at market price on arrival. 

At the end of the month the stock of Canadian cheese at the three 
principal distributing centres (London, Liverpool, and Bristol) was 
340,000 cheese, against 426,000 at the same time last year, and 
378,000 two years ago. i 

English cheese has been in good demand, and extreme prices have 
been paid for fancy parcels, as really desirable lots for the winter trade 
are in small supply. It is estimated that the make of English cheese is 
25 per cent. less than last season. | 

Buiter.—Contrary to expectation, prices have fallen during the month, 
and some descriptions are as much as td. per lb. cheaper. The extremely 
high prices (about 2d. per Ib. over those current at the same time last 
year) have curtailed the consumption, and increased the demand for 
butter substitutes. a 

The arrivals from Siberia are now falling off in quantity, as the 
season is getting near its close. The shipments from Australia from 
September 1st to the end of October were about 50,000 boxes less than 
for the same time last year, but cables report the conditions favourable 
for a large make, and doubtless this shortage will soon be made up. 
The shipments from New Zealand, are also a little less, but a large 
make may be expected in that country during the coming season. 
Canada has still been shipping butter to this country, but that source Oo! 
supply is now nearly exhausted for this year. It is interesting to note 
that the Canadian arrivals during the past season show a large increas¢ 
over the previous two years, the shipments from Montreal being as 
follows:—From May 1st to October 31st, 1911, 133,612 packages; 
against 27,341 during the same period of 1910, and 38,588 in 1909. | 

In the United States of America prices are now beyond an expor' 
basis, and the stocks in cold store are much less than at the same time 
last year. | 

Eggs.—English new-laid have been extremely scarce e and dear, whic! 
has helped the trade considerably for finest preserved, epee ‘bes 
Irish. 


ee 
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AVERAGE PRICES of LIVE STOCK in ENGLAND and SCOTLAND 
in the Month of October, 1911. 


(Compiled from Reports received from the Boara’s Market 


Reporters.) 
ENGLAND. SCOTLAND, 
Description. 
First Second First Second 
Quality. | Quality. | Quality. | Quality. 
Fat Stock :— per stone.* | perstone.*| per cwt.t | per cwt.t 
Cattle :—— Sie ae Saas Saas 
Polled Scots ... S77. Geis AOUs7, 36 5 
Herefords 8 5 Tae O — — 
Shorthorns S33 Tine 39 4 35 6 
Devons ‘8-5 76 — — 
perlbs | {per lb.* | “per'Ib. perlb.” 
a. a. a. a. 
Veal Calves Si. 7 84 7 
Sheep :-— 
Downs 74 4 a — 
Longwools 7 6 --- 
Cheviots 74 7 74 64 
Blackfaced — 74 64 7 6 
Cross-breds 4 64 73 64 
per stone. * | per stone.* | per stone. *| per stone.* 
Pigs :— Seas Semmes Sere G0 as 
’ Bacon Pigs On 5 5 10 G2 aay 
Porkers ph 6 6 6 8 5 11 
LEAN Stock :— per head, | per head. | per head. | per head. 
Milking Cows :— fs Lari Se Ss Loss 
Shorthorns—In Milk 22e°5 is: 4 2212 17-19 
—Calvers.. 2155 17 18 18 18 16 17 
Other Breeds—In Milk LQja2 16 13 19 19 16 4 
9 —Calvers 13 15 12530 19 17 15 18 
Calves for Rearing 250 I 10 2-76 I If 
Store Cattle :— 
Shorthorns—Yearlings 9 5 Tie IO 5 8 II 
a —Two-year-olds .. 1370 1th Chek 2 TAe7, 12 10 
—Three-year-olds| 16 17 14-13 15 14 14 0 
Polled Scots— Two-year-olds — — 15 14 12 17 
Herefords— 14 15 13 5 = — 
Devons— ae 127 IO 12 — — 
Store Sheep :— 
Hoggs, Hoggets, Tegs, and 
Lambs— Sone 4 Sepnide Sata. Sede 
Downs or Longwools 27,0 2 nn — — 
Scotch Cross-breds — -— 21.6 20 I 
Store Pigs :— 
8 to to weeks old 14 II 1 ny, I5 9 i4 | 4 
12 to 16 weeks old 24.13 18 4 2872 23-1 


* Estimated carcass weight. 
t Live weight. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of DEAD MEAT at certain MARKETS in 
ENGLAND and SCOTLAND in the Month of October, 1911 


(Compiled from Reports received from the Board’ g Market 


Reporters.) 
= Birman Liver Lon Man- | Edin- | Gl 
See = - - - - - as- 
WIS s ante pool. | don. |chester.| burgh. | gow. 
oO ; 
per cwt. | per cwt. |per cwt.|per cwt.|per cwt.|per cwt. 
BEEF :— Se Ca Sag lS. alll ase Ss S.-i 
English fe seo | IStH] 54 O00 | 50m 65 48 6 | 56 0*| 57 Ge 
2and|| 48 6| 46 61) 54 0| 46 ©} 50 6*| (spam 
Cow and Bull | Ist} 45° 6| 43 0| 46 61 43 6 | 46 O le 
2nd|| 39 6) 38-6 |/41 6 )}-38 0 | 39 6 jet 
U.S.A. and Cana- 
dian :— 
Port Killed mente ESt e538 Ole SO, "6.55 i Ome — 52 
and || 47 6°) (475 O0\ "5 Os) =4Gs80 — 50 
Argentine Frozen— 
Hind Quarters... | 1st || 32 6 |-32 .0-| 32°04) 32 0, 34) 0 gaa 
Fore {st-||. 22. 6 | 21-6 | 23 (O25 8G 21) 26am 
Argentine Chilled— 
Hind Quarters... | Ist ||. 38.6 | 38 0 | 37° 6 | 38 0 | 38 o [egg 
Fore J5, bees | HSC) 423°-6") 023). 65/21 GA eeion >? anne 
Australian Frozen— 
Hind Quarters... | ist || 32 6 | 30 6 | 32 © 19306 — 32 
Fore 330. ees. ESE IL 23 04) 32) 50%) 22 om ZemmG _- 22 
VEAL :— 
British be 1. Pst)!’ (60> 64) =GQ% 61,60 -26cs69neb —_ 70 
2nd|| 52 6] 64 Oj| 60 6| 64 6 — _ 
Foreign _... van | SESE — —_ 71 O — 71). 67) aa 
MUTTON :— 
Scotch she ois, | ESE 64 © | 63 © | 64. 0 | 60 Gia 
2nd — 590. 6.) 58. 6 | 62 ©) 53 Gieae 
English eat see | Ist | 57 (61> 50-104 558" Gn teow _ _ 
2nd — 54 2019.53: “Gal, 505.18 — —_ 
Argentine Frozen /:. | tst.||° 33 6.) 33.0 |.32 6 19335 G4 32.omnee 
Australian =.\5,.. 4. | Stil 32 1,0) e726. 6.1620) Oe sOmG — 31 
New Zealand ,,_ ... | Ist — Se 370 — — — 
LAMB :— 
British Soe Merlot St _- — — — — | 65 
; 2nd|| 56 o — _ — — | 45 | 
New Zealand -. | Ist |l- 52 01] 50 0 |'§0 6 | 50-6) -— ia 
Australian ... wae | WSC) 45 On! -41) 0"] AZ OF Aveo — 39 
Argentine ... see | MSL a0 O42 =) | AG Onina zine — | 39 
PORK :— 
British Wee ce eed ISt. 65 6." 67)" 0.6064! (09a Oo anaes as 
and} 58 61° 62, 61 55 6.) Gorgs 403 o ‘- Pe 
Foreign... pepe St — — 556 0 — E 


* Scotch. 


a | 
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_ AVERAGE PRICES of British Corn per Quarter of 8 Imperial 
| Bushels, computed from the Returns received under the 
_ Corn Returns Act, 1882,in each Week in 1909, I910and IQII. 


Weeks 
ended (2 
IQIt). 


eles 
o 
rs) 
S) 


WHEAT. BARLEY. OaTs. 
1909. | I91O. | I9II. || 1909. | I9IO. | IOII. || 1909. | IQIO. | TOIT. 
ESS as eas Seeds I Sa Gy Sec Qe Se, , Be Sai Os | Ses As 
BOON S32) 6.9075 | 20 Bl) |'24. 00 | 23 10 W175 17. 2 | 17. 0 
Bz ONS lo) oe coal 27) 8b | 2an Eh 22) 10 07.) 5 EZ yz 2 
33 2/33 9|39 11/27 3/24 11) 24 4\|17 8) 17 6) 17. 4 
33° 0133 6) 30 11 || 27 6125 01245. 177°9 1/17 4117 3 
33 4133 7|3° 9127 7) 24 10) 24 5)/17 10;17 7) 17. 5 
33 3/33 4/30 5|/27 8)24 9|24 6} 17 11/17 Ir] 17 5 
BAe tel 3317) 0 1/30. °3.\| 27 Thy) 24> 65.24) 718.0118 ;O}17),.6 
Nese Sr sey. | BO" 21128 XO p2quc2)) 24.49 11798) 17, 10 17° 7 
BATON 32). 7139.) O27, 11/24 6.125. O18 2418 6117, 15 
Bimeons2: 6 | 30). 28° <4 24% B25) O18 2)T8) O17.) 5 
Bg O132)-6 | 30 £|/ 28 10) 23 6124 11/18 5): 18 0}.17' 6 
Bono! |32.. 01/30 2:| 28.0) 23. 7,125.0] 18 16117. 1117 5 
Bos 33).© 40), 3727/10) 23°78) 24 tr) 1878 18 0) 17). 5 
BT An 33 010 | 30% al 2810) 23° 5 24) 7 || 18 1017711) 17°" 7 
38 7|33 7/39 3)/27 8)23 5/25 2]/19 2)18 3/18 3 
41 4/33 7/30 4|/28 2/23 0}]25 5|/19 9|18 3/17 10 
AQB G32, 10) 301171 27, 10)|, 22) 101) 25 5 || 20 O01 18.31 18 3 
POP On 206) 131) 94,1 27 171-22 7 | 25) 7 20318 218 6 
AN nO 323 01304 8:||27 3). 22. 0)25 11/20) 61.181 | 19.0 
AZPRSH 2h 1032) 6 |27 O20 8125 + 4'|| 20.11 17 .8|,19° 2 
Age Oneat i332) 8:26 3). 25° qaraco || 22 /O\)17 IO, 19. § 
Age 3O°)2)/320 95125 7.) 20-824 101) 21 31:17 10 |. 19...5 
A2pbr 20/1324 || 26110) 20 9 ).25) 7 21 14) 17 Yo! To | 7 
422720) 101/32 3) 26 10) 18 1123.11 21 6/18 “ol 19 8 
Ages 2054) 31 1r |\2Z7 2-20 1) 23" 91 21° 717 '9'| 19 10 
AZO) 2900) 311027, 2.19 11 | 24° 521 9117 71199 
43) 101/30. 4| 32) 11/26 419 5) 25 10|.21 (8/17 4) 19 9 
Apes Sl) 1 | 32.) 3)/) 20 10) 21 <3) 25°10 || 210 9 | 17.7 | 19) 11 
MAW O30 11) 32 5/27 4/19 9) 24 3) 22 5117. 51/19 5 
437-5133. 532 5 || 24 6) 20 10:| 23 8) 22 2/18 Tlig 7 
aay O33 91 32.6 |.27, 420 5/24 4/22 111.18, 3/18 2 
AAO N33 5.30 6 || 24 .9 | 20 41-26) 9 || 2h 8) 18.0118) -0 
Ae 6) 32 11) 31. 6) 23 11 | 20 11) 2781.19 8117 11.) 17,10 
Bore S2 0 7) 30 S| 24 7| 20 10) 28 10,119 94) 17 2/18" 0 
37. 2|32 2/31 71/26 3) 22 10/28 4] 19 Oi 2148) 3 
Bam | 34r 0b | 21 16) 26 1/2373 )28 4 tS 5)17 2118. 1 
B3) 6 30 1132) 91 26 5124 3) 29. 0] 17 9/16 6\18 5 
B29) 30" 2:32 4 26 8/24 2/29 11//17 7/16 3}18 9 
B22 30 1132 6). 20 9124 4) 30), 17 2116 4) 19.1 
31 8/30 1/32 7126 9|24 7/30 g|/17 9/16 3)19 5 
pia) 30. 2132 9 | 27 91/25 1) 31 oj 17 © 16 2] 19 10 
gr 8|30 4132 9/|27 7|25 3/31 5 16 11/16 1] 19 11 
31.10/30 4/33 111/27 9/25 4/31 7||17 0 16 2}]20 6 
32 5130 4/33 4|/27 9/25 ©6©|31 10] '7 9 16 2/20 8 
ie2)'5)| 29. 11 27 WN 25 4 ay A A 
B28. 7:20 8 27 sOneehy vt 17 Ae 16s. 
Be) 0), 20) DI 26 8/24 10 BS TO. 
Sa 31°30" 6 26) 1.) 24 17 Di Ay LO 7 
38) 8) Che ame 25 7/24 3 T7473) |, 10.19 
33° 2'| 30.7 ZO 22304 17 4| 16 Io 
Bar 30 7 25. 2))23) 50 17 4|16 9 
a3 34/30 5 25 1/23 9 pil tie 4|.18 (0 


al Norr.—Returns of purchases by weight or weighed measure are converted to 
_ mperial Bushels at the following rates: Wheat, 60 lb.; Barley, 50 lb.; Oats, 
9 lb. per Imperial Bushel, 
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AVERAGE PRICES of Wheat, Barley, and Oats per Imperial i 
Quarter in FRANCE, BELGIUM, and GERMANY, and at 
PARIS, BERLIN, and BRESLAU. 


sty 


WHEAT, BARLEY. OaTs. 
IQIO. IQII. IQIO. IQII. I91O. | IQII. | 
os Ms dieser: Seieieee Sain: So Aes 
France: September -| 46 1 | 42° 3 2B 5 26 II 207 Taien 
October AG Ay | 43) 0 25:7 27a aeg, 21 Olam 
Paris: September | 48 Io | 43 6 24 8 Dae AG) 25 Vesa 
October AS TOMAS iy, 25 ee 26 10 21 i6 em 
Belgium: August BA 614) 33° 8 22s 25 4 20. 0 | 2a 
Beprember seo oue5 mea) oa ee 21 10 267 19-922 
Germany: August ATs 7 ea| 42. 24 «5 20186 20: 3.ip28 
Seprember (At O wo 25 4 Ci fl 20 2) 23 
Berlin: August A206 ValiA 16 — Ste 21 325m 
Seplember 41) 426 44 922 — — 20 9 | 25 
— * | 29 10* 
Breslau: August | 3954 yal 30)4 7{ 22 11+ | 24 ot \ 20 3°|.22 
25 107% Ore. 
September | aye ye |yAO i { 2 ant 2 gt \ 20 3 | oe 
* Brewing. + Other. 


Nove.—The prices of grain in France have been compiled from the official 
weekly averages published in the Journal @ Agriculture Pratique ; the Belgiai 
quotations are the official monthly averages published in the Monzteur Belge; th 
German quotations are taken from the Deuischer Reachsanzeiger, the prices for the 
German Empire representing the average of the prices at a number of markets, — 


AVERAGE PRICES of British Wheat, Barley, and Oats at certain 
Markets during the Month of October, I91O and IoQII. 


] 


WHEAT. BARLEY. OATS. 


1910, IQII. 1910. | 1911. | 1910. | IQEE | 
; - 


See Ws Syed: pet Sie Sim 
London... ee mes 32.0 38" 0 te ezine _ 32 GG" Tee 
Norwich i. sta, 130. 0.491.232. “Oa” a” Oley sail. aan eee 
Peterborough ... sas] 29,4015 32005 11201 23 tee 
Lincoln... se net 2O ADO une iG als 2G mea eee a 16 6 
Doncaster fas woe | 820 5 34 32 SOF 123° Ol °QO). We ae ames 


Salisbury 1S see) 20) EI-] “3T1O1) 238-0714 20. valence 9a 
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\S3RAGE PRICES of PROVISIONS, POTATOES, and HAY at certain 
MARKETS in ENGLAND and SCOTLAND in the Month of 


| 


_ October, 1911. 


Compited from Reports recetved from the Boards Market 
| Reporters.) 


Bristol. Liverpool. London. Glasgow. 


i ‘scription. 


First | Second | First | Second | First | Second | First | Second 
Quality. | Quality. | Quality. | Quality. | Quality. | Quality. | Quality. | Quality. 


CMS Onesie (As [Se el Sh Sc | bso. Pa, Sues, lan Suan (2 
per 121b.|per 12 1b.|per 12 ib. |per 12 1b.|per 12 lb.|per 12 1b.|per 12 Ib. |per 12 lb. 
HoOpO}| 15-0 — — LOve Oley LS Ox lic 10\.,0 _ 


per cwt. | per cwt. | per cwt. | per cwt. | per cwt. | per cwt. | per cwt. | per cwt. 
Seu@renmery | 120 6 | 125 6 | 128 6 | 126 0} 132 oO} 129 O| 130 0} 128 0 
et Factory Geom! 1i4 6 | 115; 6 | 110 © | 120 6 | 116_0 -- — 
Di -~ — 144; 0) |) 141, 6! | 44) 6-| 14250) 140.0) | 137-6 
— — — — L3i) On| 152100 _~ -- 
PAGO elo) 20) 123) 0.| 119 O-|)125) 0 | 1220. | 123.0 | 1200 
mOnO. | 126-0.) 127 0. | 125.0 | 130) 0 | 127-6 | 129.6 _ 
— — — — B30 +0; | 120r6 — — 


8i 6 77 OO SA Ou enone Osan @ I Ovals OAL On lee iby sO! a7 201 


| = ‘ 120 lb. | 120 1b. | 120 lb. | 120 lb. | 120 lb. | 120 |b. 
‘eshire ae Se - SH Orle 75) FO) O4n 6 | * 8377Or I” 92; (0. | 88).50 


per cwt. |per cwt. | per cwt. | per cwt. | per cwt. | per cwt. 


Rigger. | yo o| 68 6| 70 0| 68 o| 70 6| 69 0| 70 o| 68 6 


Semon e046: | 65.0] 60. o: |, 67 6 | 64° 0 | 66:0 | 64; 6 
omnia), 0 | 158.201) 55.0 | 59-6) 56 6-| 57. 01) 55,.0 


— — —_ — PIO OL |= LOT. 6 — —_— 
o— — — — 108 6 | 104; 6/99 0} 98 -6 
emOn VERS) 7 0759.6 |) 56) 0 | -65 Oc 61 O'1 58, 0 |- 255°. 6 


| per 120. | per 120. | per 120. | per 120. | per 120. | per 120. | per 120. | per 120. 


MoetO:|. 14 4 ~= = 16, LO, 15 2 — — 
sae Ee2> 9 I 3) a= (6) NG ae 13°. 6 Lip. 6 I2 10 Ti 4 
ares — Te On eliza Se | alien, ia Neen le aieG abo. Th le 12) 5 
E 5 3 per ton. | per ton. | per ton. | per ton. |} per ton | perton. | per ton. | per ton. 
Be Onl, 83 6 -- QOWIOn | Si 0 ~- = 


mOniecos.. 6) |, 63) Of 58 6) 88 O81 oF — — 
eens O |. 55. 0) Sh 6 | 8607) 79) 0%) 60-0) 55 0 


MoMeOn OO. @ | 112) 6-|.-86. 0 | 122-0). 100" a |~:84' 6/979 ° 6 
95 0 — — DLO, OF 94h) em te ail tia 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 to roro. 


NUMBER OF OUTBREAKS, and of ANIMALS Attacked or| 
Slaughtered. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
trom the Returns of the Board of A griculture and Frsheries. | 


~_ 
Lelie 
iJ 
he 


TEN Monnens 
OSES ENDED OCTOBER, 
DISEASE. | = 
aa Pei 1910. IQII. 1910. 
| Swine-Fever :— | 
Outbreaks 160 124 2,081 1,214 | 
Swine Slaughtered as diseased 
or exposed to infection as 2,468 1,323 24,815 11,187 
Anthrax :— P 
Outbreaks” 93>, ae a 75 125 723 1,206 
Animals attacked we 2 8¢ 143 392 14325 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease :— . | 
Outbreaks vel ths oe 9 — 18 Pap? Pa 
Animals attacked aa sul 26 — 467 15 any . 
Glanders (including Hao: _ 1, 
Outbreaks act ay 25 29 177 317 ; 
Animals attacked ee nes 52 62 419 973 bir 
pt Ee ee | Se BS Urey 
Sheep-Scab :— i 
Outbreaks os es a: 5 II 316 361 te 


eng TR te oa: = mrs Pe n m arent ~ a 2 a Jems 
* For 1910 the figures show the outbreaks reported, but for 1911 the 
outbreaks confirmed. 
IRELAND. 


(From the Returns of the Department of Agriculture and | 
2 Technical Instruction for Ireland.) | 


TEN MonrTHS 


| OHO. ENDED OCTOBER. 
DISEASE. | 
IQII. 1910. IQII. 1910. 
| Swine-Fever :— 
Outbreaks pas 6) 5 113 
Swine Slaughtered as “diseased 
or exposed to infection... 158 70 1,923 
Anthrax :— 
Outbreaks ne ae a _ 2 
Animals attacked nae ae — 2 14 
Glanders (including ely — 
Outbreaks a Es — — 
Animals attacked _.... an — == 
Sheep-Scab :— 
Outbreaks a at ua 16 18 281 
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SELECTED CONTENTS OF ee S 


Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous— 
Récoltes en Danemark, 1910. (Denmark, Commun. Statistiques, Tome 
PMXOXVIG ivr. V.) fA. 36:] 
The Teaching of Agriculture in Rural Schools of Belgium, Paul de Vuyst. 
(Education, September 8th, 1911.) [B. 44-15.] 
The Soil and the Plant: A Review of some Recent American Hypotheses, 
E. J. Russell. (Sci. Prog., July, 1911.) [B. 40-1.] 
Uber die Wirkung des Durchfrierens der Samen auf die Keimung und die 
Beziehungen zwischen Frost- und Lichtwirkung, W. Kinzel. (Prakt. BI. 
Pflanzenbau u. Schutz, August, 1911.) [B. 18.] 
Dry Farming, A. Grégoire. (Rev. Econ. internat., 15-20 Aofit, 1911.) 
[B. 56-1.] 
Single Seed Selection, G. F. Scott-Elliot. [{B. 18.] Changing of Species, 
: G. F. Scott-Elliot. [B. 17.] Electricity. in Relation to Horticulture, 
J. H. Priestley. [B. 34.] Weeds and Weed Seedlings, H. C. Long. 
[B. 20-3.] (Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc., Vol. XXXVII., Pt. 1, October, 1911.) 

Nitrogen Gathering Plants, Karl F. Kellerman. (Yearbook, U.S. Dept. 
Agr., 1910.) [B. 28-5.] 

The Réle of Nitrogen in Plant-Metabolism. Part iii., The Distribution of 
Nitrogen in Acacia Seeds. Part iv., The Nitrogen of Ripening Seeds. 
Part v.,. The Occurrence of Potassium Nitrate in Plants, James M. Petrie. 
(Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S. Wales, Vol. XXXVI., Pt. 1, 1911.) [B. 16-5; 
B. 22-5.] 

The Soil and the Plant: a Review of some Recent American Hypotheses, 

E. J. Russell. (Sci. Prog., July, 1911.) [B. 40-1.] 

| Field Crops— _ 

if Sur Wappréciation de la qualité du gluten, J. Apsit and Brocq-Rousseu. 
(Ann. Sci. Agron., Aofit, 1911.) [C. 6.]. 

Les Fermes a betteraves et la culture 4 sucre en Allemagne, en Autriche et 
en Belgique, E. Saillard. (Bul. Mens. Off. Renseig. Agr. [Paris] Aoftt, 
tg11.) [C. 34-3.] 

Brewing and Modern Science, Adrian J. Brown. (Jour. Roy. Soc. Arts, 
September 15, 1911.) [C. 14.] 

| Plant Diseases— 


Biochemische Untersuchungen iiber die Blattrollkrankheit der Kartoffel, 
G. Doby. (Ztschr. Pflanzenkrank., XXI. Band, Heft 6, 10911.) 
[E. 60-37.] 

The Larch Shoot-Moth (Argvresthia levigatella). (Quar: Jour. Forestry, 
July, 1911.) [E. 4o-51.] 

‘Die Uberwinterung und Bekampfung des Ejichenmehltaues, Neger. 

(Tharand. Forstl. Jahrb., 62 Band, 1 Heft, ro11.) [E. 60-27.] 

1 3 peat Spot of Celery (Septoria petroselini), F. J. Chittenden. [E. 60-7.] | 

Note on Habits of Narcissus Fly (Merodon equesiris, F.), F. J. 

Chittenden. [E. 40-51.] (Jour. Roy. Hort. Soc., Vol. XXXVII., Pt. 1, 

October, 1911.) 

ee ‘San Jose Scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus, Comstock) in the Transvaal, C. B. 

| Hardenberg. (Agr. Jour. Union South Africa, September, 1911.) 

_ TE. 40-39.] 

Insect Enemies of Tobacco in the United States, A. Os Morgan. (Yearbook 

if U.S. Dept. Agr., 1910.) [E. 40-11. | 

Tine Potato Stem Rot (Bacillus phytophthorus, Appel), Walter E. Collinge. 
(Jour. Land Agents’ Soc., October, 1911.) [E. 60-37. | 

Stock— . 

The Karakul Breed of | Sheep, C. C. Young. (Amer. Breeders’ Mag., 
Vol. II, No. 1, 1911.) [F. 76.] | 
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Untersuchungen iiber das einfarbige ostfriesische Rind nebst Anwendung . R 
der Fehlerwahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung auf die Tierzuchtlehre, E. Heubiilt. Bd ni 
(Mitt. Landw. Inst. Breslau, Sechster Band, Heft III., 1911.) [F. 66-1; 
Ba | a 
Dairying and Food, Genéral— — 
Progress in Selection as Shown by Advanced Register Records, M. W. — 
Harper. (Amer. Breeders’ Mag., Vol. iI., No. 1, 1911.) [G. 50; B. 17.] 
The Respiration Calorimeter and the Results of Experiments with it, C. F. — 
Langworthy and R. D. Milner. (Yearbook U.S. Dept. Agr., 1910.) 
LG. 73-3; F. 62-3.] ) 
Das _ Respirations-Calorimeter in. Bonn und einige Untersuchungen mit — 
demselben bei zwei Rindern und einem Pferde, Dr. Oscar Hagemann. 
(Landw. Jahrb., XLI. Band (1911), By eon anes paad L.)'.. (G. 93=35 
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F. 62-3.] 
Veterinary Science— 


The Eradication of Cattle Tuberculosis in the District of Columbia, KR. W. 
Hickman. (Yearbook U.S. Dept. Agr., 1910.) [H. 54-3.] 

Birds, Poultry, Bees, &c.— . a 

Coccidiosis in Fowls and Game Birds, W. E. Collinge. (Jour. Land Agents’ 
Soc., September, 1913.) [K. 18-3; K. 12-7.] | Cia 

Studies on Hybrid Poultry, R. Pearl and F. M. Surface. (Ann. =e Maine | 
Agr. Expt. Station, 1910.) [K. 12-3; B. 17.] 

Forestry— er 

The Sweet Chestnut as a Timber Tree, J. B. Braid. [{L. eee Planting — 
Distance R. L. Robinson. [L. 20-13.] (Quar. Jour. Forestry, July, — 
IQI1.) . 

Versteigerungerlése der hauptsachlichsten Nadelholzsortimente in den 
Konigl. Sachs. Staatsforsten wahrend der drei Jahrzehnte 1880 bis 1909, 
Kassner. (Tharand. Forstl. Jahrb., 62 Band, 1 Heft, 1911.) [L. 28.] 

Experiments with Scots Pine Seeds from various sources, Professor Somer- 
ville. (Quar. Jour. Forestry, October, 1911.) [{L. 20-15.] ee 

Notes on Trees suitable for Experimental Forestry.—II. American Broad- — 
leaved Trees, W. Dallimore. (Kew Bulletin, No. 7, 1911.) [L. 20-3.] 

Engineering — 

Untersuchungen tuber Gummifluss und Froktwiricneal bei Kirschbaum 
II. Die Disposition zu Gummosis und Frostbeschadigungen, P. Sorauer. 
(Landw. Jahrb., XLI. Band, Heft 1, rorr.) [M. 28; D. 34.] > 

Economics— a 


. 


La participation aux entreprises coopératives de l’agriculture, 1909. | 
(Denmark, Commun. Statistiques, Tome XXXVI., Livr. IV.) [N. 4-7] | 
Renseignements que les statistiques doivent dae aux agriculteurs pour 
orienter leur production. Détails et documents que les agriculteurs 
doivent donner pour former les statistiques, Maurice Lesage. (Ann. Sei 
Agron., Septembre, 1911.) [N. 44-3.] 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous— 
Dudgeon, Gerald C.—The Agricultural and Forest piodiine of British wi isa 

Africa. [Imperial Institute ee (170 pp.) London: Joh 
Murray, 1911. 5s. net. [A. 72; L. 10.] a 
Darbishire, A. D.—Breeding and the Mendelian Discovery. (282 pp 
London: Cassell & Co., 1911. 7s. 6d. net. [B. 17.] 5 
Memoirs of the Groloereg! Survey, Scotland.—The Geology of the Gla gow | 
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District. (270 pp. + map.) London: E. Stanford, 1911. 4s. 6d. 
i. 36.) 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture—Farmers’ Bull. No. 464 :—The Eradication of 
Quack-Grass. (11 pp.) Washington, 1911. [B. 20-9.] 

The Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education and the University of 
Leeds.—Bull. No. 80:—Guide to Experiments at the Manor Farm, 
Garforth, 1911. (40 pp.) 1911. [B. 46.] 

India, Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa.—Bull. No. 24: The Indian 
Saltpetre Industry. (19 pp.+8 plates.) Calcutta: Superintendent Govern- 
ment Printing, 1911. 9d. [B. 32.] 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils.—Bull. No. 80 :—Examination 
of Soils for Organic Constituents, especially Dihydroxystearic Acid. 
(33 pp. +2 plates.) Washington, 1911. [B. 40-9.] 

Tialy, Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio.—Notizie sull’ 

_Insegnamento Agrario, Industriale e Commerciale in Italia. (279 pp.) 
Rome, 1911. Lire 1.50. [B. 44~-15.] [This volume was prepared for the 
purposes of the International Exhibition at Turin, 1911.] 

Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station.—Circ. No. 114:—Plans and Sum- 
mary Tables of the Experiments at the Central Farm, Wooster, on the 
Maintenance of Soil Fertility. (21 pp.) Wooster, Ohio, 1911. [B. 24-1.] 

Deutsche Landwirtschafis-Gesellschaft.—Arbeiten. Heft 193 :—Versuche 

_ iiber die Wirkung des Kainits, 40%igen Kalisalzes und Phonoliths aus 
den Jahren 1904-1910. (173 pp.) [B. 32.] Heft 195 :—Betriebs- 
verhaltnisse der deutschen Landwirtschaft. Stiick XV. (114 pp.) 
[A. 28.] Berlin: Paul Parey, 1911. 

Bevis, J. F., and Jeffery, H. J.—British Plants: Their Biology and Ecology. 
(334 pp-) London: Alston Rivers, 1911. 4s. 6d. net. [B. 16-3.] 

The A.B.C. System for keeping the Accounts of a Farm. [Second edition.] 

Leicester : J. McQueen & Co., n.d. 13s. 6d. [B. 50.] 

‘Field Crops— 


Rutter, W. P.—Wheat-Growing in Canada, the United States, and the 
_ Argentine. (315 pp.) London: A. & C. Black, 1911. 3s. 6d. net. 


—— - 


fe. 2] 

Sutton, Martin J.—Permanent and Temporary Pastures. {Eighth edition. ] 
(198 pp.) London: Simpkin, Marshall, 1911. 5s. [C. 42-1.] 

Bedfordshire County Council, Agricultural Education Committee.—Report 
on the Wheat and Oat Plots, 1911. (4 pp.) 1911. [C. 2-1; C. 16.] 

India, Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa.—Bull. No. 22 :—The Milling 
and Baking Qualities of Indian Wheats. No. 3. Some New Pusa 
Hybrids tested in 1910. (32 pp. + plate.) 8d. [C. 2-1.] Bull. No. 25: 
—Report on the Flax Experiments conducted at Dooriah during the year 
-igto-11. (11 pp. +4 plates.) 7d. [C. 48.] Bull. No. 26 :—Note on the 
Present Position of Cotton Investigation in India. (11 pp.) 3d. [C. 60.] 
Calcutta, IQII. 

lorticulture— 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry —Bull. No. 142 :—Studies 
on Fruit Respiration. I. The Effect of Temperature on the Respiration 

of Fruits. II. The Effect of Picking on the Rate of Evolution of Carbon 
_ Dioxide by Peaches. III. The Rate of Accumulation of Heat in the 

: Respiration of Fruit under Adiabatic Conditions. (40 pp.) - Washington, 
-Igi1. [D. 28-3.] 

Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station.—Bull. No. 207 :—The Manage- 


og _ ment of a Bearing Orchard. (34 pp.) Madison, Wisconsin, 1911. 
2. 28-1.] 
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oH P for See Home Fruits (20 pp.) fo. 8-1] Bull. No. 147 ere 
Lag - Groving in Mississippi. (16 pp.) [D. 30.] Mississippi, ror. 
. 3 “oe bS p 
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Plant Diseases— 
Deutsche Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft.—Arbeiten. Heft 190:—Die Blatt- 
rollkrankheit und unsere Kartoffelernten. (1o2 pp.) Berlin: Paul Parey, — 
1gt1. [E. 60-37.] 
Lundbeck, W.—-Diptera Danica. Genera and Species of Flies hitherto 
found in Denmark. Part III., Empidide. (324+5 pp.) London: W. 
Wesley and Son, ig1o. [E. 6; E. 40-1.] 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station.—Press Bulletins :—Treatment for 
the San Jose Scale. (5 pp.) [E. 40-39.] The Control of Weevils in 
Corn and Grain. (5 pp.) [E. 40-11.] Brazos County, Texas, 1911. 
Maine Agriculiural Experiment Station.—Bull. No. 177 :—Insect Notes for 
1909. (21-44 pp.) [E. 8.] Bull. No. 178:—A New Species of Endomyces — 
from Decaying Apple. (45-64 pp.+ 10 plates.) [E. 60-11.] Bull. No. 
180 :—Fungus Gnats (Mycetophilide) of North America. Part II., The 
Sciophiline. (125-192 pp. + 4 plates.) [E. 40-3.] Bull. No. 181 :—Gall 
Aphids of the Elm. . (193-240 pp. + 12 plates.) [E. 40-7.] Bull. No. 
182 :—Four Rare Aphid Genera from Maine. (241-248 pp. + 6 plates.) 
[E. 40-45.] Bull. No. 185:—Maine Apple Diseases. (337-392 pp. + 16 
plates.) [E. 60-11.] Orono, Maine, 1911. | 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry.—Bull. No. 206: The | 
Blister Rust of White Pine (Cronartium ribicola). (88 pp. + 2 plates.) — 
[E. 60-17.] Bull. No. 214:—The Timber Rot Caused by Lenzites 
Sepiaria. (46 pp.) [E. 60-17.] Bull. No. 224:—Timothy Rust in the — 
United States. (20 pp.) [E. 60-7.] Bull. No. 225 :—A Spot Disease cf 
Cauliflower. (15 pp. +3 plates.) [E. 60-7.] [Bacterium maculicolum 
has been suggested as the name jor the organism causing this disease.| 
Washington, 1911. 
Live Stock— 
Rhodesia, Dept. of Agriculture.—Leaflet No. 1 :—The Breeds and Breeding 
of Swine. (7 pp.) [F. 82.) Leaflet No. 3:—Swine Husbandry in 
Rhodesia. (7 pp.) [F. 82.] Salisbury, Rhodesia, 1911. 
New South Wales, Dept. of Agriculture.—Farmers’ Bull. No. 45 :—Harness, | 
Harness Fitting and Repairing. (30 pp.) [F. 64-1.] Farmers’ Bull. 
No. 46:—Blacksmithing for Farmers, with Notes on Horse-shoeing. 
(45 pp-) [F. 64-7; M. 4.] Sydney, 1911. : 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry. Seal: No. 139 >= | 
The Nutritive Value of the Nonprotein of Feeding Stuffs. (49 pp.) 
Washington, 1911. [F. 74-1.] > 
Dairying and Food, General— 
Canada, Dept. of Agriculture, Dairy and Cold Storage Branch.—Bull. No. | 
28 :—An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Dairying Industry of | 
Canada. (59 pp. and plates.) [G. 20.] Bull. No. 30:—Cream Cheese. 
(7 pp-) [G. 66-1.] Ottawa, 1911. 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Buren of Animal Industry.—Bull. No. 138 :— 
The ne Supply of Chicago and Washington. (40 pp. +8 plates.) 
[G. 22; G. 56-9.] o 
Veterinary Science— =| 
Royal Commission on Tuberculosis (Human and Bovine).—: inal Repo 
Part II. Appendix. Vol. II. :—Investigation of Viruses oftained from: 
Cases of Lupus. [Cd. 5791.] (485 pp.) 4s. 3d. Vol. III. :—Reports on 
Investigations dealing with 1.—Certain Human Viruses of Irregular Tyj 
2.—The Excretion of Tubercle Bacilli in the Milk of Animals. 3.—S 
Tuberculosis. 4.—-Immunity. [Cd. 5893.] (355 pp.) 3s. 34. Londo 
Wyman & Sons, 1911. [H. 54-3.] ” 
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[Books may be borrowed f. the Board’s Library on certain condit 
which may be ascertained on aj ation. The volumes marked * are 
available for lending.] x 
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THE PROGRESS OF MANUFACTURE. 


ERIT tells—such is the simple explanation 
V of the above. This fact was fully borne out 
yo the occasion of a recent visit the writer 
dhe pleasure and privilege of making 
| splendidly equipped and comparatively 
ce ly erected factory of the Molassine Cor, 
‘dat Tunnel Avenue, East Greenwich. 
irs the imposing suite of offices, replete 
ithevery convenience, and their own tele- 
yo exchange for securing rapid inter- 
‘are of communication between every de- 
srient, strikes one as being the home of 
» and well-organised business. The 
usneads of departments, with each their 
ssp tive staff of clerks, show thorough 
fieicy, and a single item will convey 
wi dea of the magnitude of this progres- 
vy; Company’s operations—one month’s 
avery bill amounting to no less than 
4) The erection of the building cost 
5000, and doubtless expansion will follow 
mt ever-growing needs. There are four 
fi vast storage tanks, the capacity of 
ie one being over 4,000 tons, and the 
lditn of a further tank is under con- 
jer:ion. 

Th Moiassine Meal is the Feed for Stock 
sticingly evidenced by the fact that the 
M ave supplied it regularly for years 


r ie on behalf of the Shire Stud 
mm Majesty the King. It is  sup- 
«din large quantities to the best 


fit: in the country; an order from one 
mone being for 20,000 sacks. Such 
int firms of carriers as Pickfords have 
ove its worth, and regularly adopted it. 
liitrepeat order for 1,000 tons speaks for 
ol. The deliveries ‘to September over a 
Tesnding period last year show a satis- 
‘or increase of 73 per cent.; and, better 
ll, | October, 79 per cent. The secret of 
h (atinued and increased demand is that 
lasne Meal keeps, and does not ferment 
® her sugar foods; also improved 
tho: of manufacture, and the adoption of 
‘last and most up-to-date machinery and 
iliti, The present unique season, when 
tbtls the farmer will have to go in very 
Sel\for artificial feeding, owing to the 
lostcomplete failure of root crops, also 
Ss ate season grass), affords a striking 
‘mn of the favourable comparison of 
‘lasne Meal over other feeds, in the essen- 
A Pot of price. Take the following, 
ich a most important and practical point 
the tock-feeder to know, i.e., the relative 
B gyaiue of Molassine Meal, compared 
Mize Meal, Linseed Meal, or Cakes. 
Pk ee wholesale price for Maize Meal 
a 6d. to £7 15s. per ton at the 
», jnseed Meal. £10 ss. to S10 10s., so 
} 


ey 

| 
~ 4 
ae 


that Molassine Meal at £6 per ton is ce 
tainly the best money value on the mark 
at the present time. The deficiency of roc 
makes this an important matter for t 
farmer, and those who have tried Molassi: 
Meal before in place of roots have been w 
pleased with the result, and very ma 
farmers say they prefer it to the mang 
Molassine Meal has gained its popularity f 
two reasons—iIst, when taking up cattle fro 
grass, the ejection of parasites; 2nd, wat 
the droppings from an animal fed wi 
Molassine Meal; it is of a different charact 
altogether, every species of food, i.e., cak 
chaff, and meal, thoroughly digested and 1 
discernible. These two reasons are hard 
beat, as practical users will tell you. It 
also a great preventative of chills and colc 
Containing as it does such a large proporti 
of carbohydrates, it is essentially the food f 
this exceptional season; besides, it is mu 
cheaper than other foods claiming sar 
repute. 

A very important new departure for tl 
well-known Company is the manufacture 
their Greenwich Dairy Meal, which, li 
Greenwich time, is ‘‘Always Right,”’ a 
gives ‘“‘An Increase of Milk Very Rich 
Cream.” 

A recent test of Mr. J. H..Row, of Mt 
bury, Axminster, gave the following excelle 
results, and conclusively proved the value 
Greenwich Dairy. Meal :— 


‘“Commenced test the middle of June.” 

“Gave 8 cows 4 lb. per day each.” 

N.B.—Ten cows of the same herd, th 
were as near alike in every respect as t 
eight cows, received no Meal. 

“The eight cows increased thirty pin 
daily, viz., 163 pints morning and 133 pin 
at night.) 

‘“The cream of those receiving the 4 | 
‘Greenwich Dairy Meal’ averaged 11°5 p 
cent.” ; 

‘Those receiving no Meal to’o per cent.’ 

“July 17th, gave four other cows 4 | 
Meal per day each.” 

N.B.—These were taken from among tl 
ten cows named above. 

‘The total increase for the four cows w: 
Io pints daily.”’ 

N.B.—By this date 
‘burnt dry.” 

“The cream from these four cows regi 
tered 11°75 per cent.” 

‘“The cream from the cows receiving 1 
Meal registered 10’0 per cent.”’ 

‘Four other cows similar in every respe 
were put upon 2 lb. Soya Bean Cake ar 
2 lb. Cotton Cake.”’ 

f 


the pastures we 
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The total increase of milk from these four 
cows averaged 103 pints daily, but the cream 
registered 11°50 per cent. 

‘July 24th.—On this date the cream tester 
showed results as follows :—From milk from 
cows receiving zo cake or Greenwich Dairy 
Meal, 10°25 per cent.. From those receiving 
Soya Bean and Cotton Cake 11°75 per cent. 
From those receiving Greenwich Dairy Meal 
12°00 per cent.” 

N.B.—The cream from the cows receiving 
Greenwich Dairy Meal was quicker in rising, 
and the milk was richer in colour. 

The carrying out of such test in the hot 
weather only serves to emphasise these ex- 
ceptionally satisfactory results, and proves 
that Molassine Dairy Meal is a highly con- 
centrated food, and a milk-producing meal. 
Greenwich Dairy Meal and Molassine Meal are 
undoubtedly the feeds to mix with the straw, 
chaff, and root. 

Molassine Calf Foods, Feeding Cakes, and 
Fertilisers all show the same _ striking 
efficiency and favourable comparison as re- 
gards price with other productions on the 
market. A special point regarding their new 
fertiliser (Boneville), showing the public ap- 
preciation of such, is that the London County 
Council have placed contracts with this firm 
for two years. 

Dog Foods are well to the fore, 25, 000 
new users having been secured at the recent 
Crystal Palace Exhibition. They keep dogs 
healthy. 

Game Foods afford a still further indication 
of the wide scope of this firm, no less than 
twenty varieties being manufactured, all 
having the beneficial constituents of Molas- 
sine Meal in them, one important variety 
being their ‘‘Cramp Cure,” which is invalu- 
able for pheasants and all other birds. 
Several users have testified to its wonderful 
value as a cramp cure. 

A new department for Bird Seed is one 
of the latest enterprises of the Molassine Co., 
Ltd., and more will be heard of this in the 
near future. 

For chatty news of interest to all concerned 
in agriculture and live stock a perusal of 
The Molassine World, issued monthly by 
the Company, will repay perusal, this popu- 


‘lar publication having already a 


circulation of 25,000 copies per m¢ 

Having described the various pi 
the Molassine Company, a few wo; 
facilities they possess for producinj 
a large scale are appropriate, and 
the vast works amply demonstra 
Their own electric plant supplies 
power throughout the vast range’! 
ings, both offices and works, and a 
well installed on the premises su} 
water. Raw material is brought 
barge by means of a travelling! 
direct into the works, and after 
sary treatment, passes into the va 
machines, to be duly reduced to { 
state for making into cakes, whicl 
cut automatically, stamped, and | 
by further machinery into the bak: 
the whole of these processes being | 
ally carried out untouched by h 
thus ensuring the very acme of c 
preparation, after which the finish 
is packed in sacks printed by : 
machine. 

A further department worthy | 
mention is the well-appointed 
where continual tests are being 
ensure the high standard aimed | 
Molassine Co. in the production ¢ 
manufactures being fully: mainta 
where new experiments for the f 
of this ideal are carried out an 
samples subjected to analysis. 

Reverting to the offices of the 
it is of interest to note the c 
paid to the comfort of the staff in 
date kitchen department and di 
which feed an average of about « 
sons per day. This must indeed | 
to their employees, in a district vf 
class outside accommodation is [ 
obtained. This brings to a close} 
these fine works, covering about ! 
land, and there is not the- sligl} 
that the Molassine Co., Ltd., earrij 
such excellent lines, must continued 
and grow in the future, as they > 
in the past. A final word to te 
‘‘Proof”’? is to send for one of ti 
booklets entitled such. 
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ECanadas story 
is 11. the pocket-boo 


You can build up there— 


ACCUMULATION 


| COMPENSATION | 
| CULTIVATION | 


| ADAPTATION 


| EMIGRATION | 


| CONSIDERATION 


| INVITATION | 


For further particulars, Free Map and Pamphlets, apply— 


J. OBED SMITH, 
Assistant Superintendent of Emigration 


3 11-12, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 
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HUNTERS INSURED 
AGAINST DEATH OR 
DISABLEMENT. 


BY THE 


IMPERIAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE CoO., Ltd., 
Established 1878. 


Head Office :—17, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


Hunters, Carriage, Saddle, Farm and Trade Horses 
and Stallions Insured against Death from Accident 
or Disease. 

Personal Accidents—Hunting, Shooting, &c. 


Claims Paid, £500,000. 


Hunters’ Prospectus sent post free on application. 
Agents Required.) B. S. ESSEX, Manager. 


| 


Tue University oF Leeps. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Complete Courses in Agriculture, suitable 
or Farmers, Land Owners, Land Agents, 
Valuers,or Teachersof AgriculturalScience 
The Winter Courses prepare for the 
NATIONAL DIPLOMA. 
INCLUSIVE FEES : Complete Winter Course, £10. 
Special Summer Course, £5. 
AMPLE PROVISION FOR RESEARCH. 


Special Branches of Agriculture dealt with in Summer 
Session. The FARM WORK and EXPERIMENTS at 
GARFORTH form an integral part of the instruction. 

Students may take Agriculture in the 
Final Hxamination for the Degree of B.Sc. 


PROSPECTUS FROM THE REGISTRAR, 
THE UNIVERSITY, LEEDS. 


HARPER-ADAMS 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


NEWPORT (Salop). 
This fully equipped and endowed residential College 
provides complete training in practical and theoretical 
Agriculture, qualifying for all the higher Agricultural 
Examinations. Farm, Dairy, Workshops 
For full particulars apply 
P. HEDWORTH FOULKES, B.Sc., Principal. 


MASSACRE OF RATS. 


Are you alive to the Rat Peril? Every rat is a deadly 
menace to health and life. Destroy them. You can 
kill every rat swiftly and surely with SANFORD’S RAT 
POISON—a chemical preparation which dries up the 
bodies and causes no smell. Rats eagerly devour it 
and perish. Never fails. 6d., 1s., 2s., 33.,and 5s. Of all 
chemists, or post free from SANFORD & SON, 

Sandy, Beds. 


Books on _ Agricultural, Technical, 
Educational, Law, Medical, Scientific, 
and all other Subjects. 


Send for Catalogues and state wants 
SECOND-HAND at HALF PRICES! 
New at 25 per cent. Discount. 
Books sent on Approwal. 
Books Bought: Best Prices Given. 


Ww. & G. FOYLE, 


135, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C, 
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COLLEGE OF AGRICULT 
HOLMES. CHAPEL, CHESHIE, 


(University of Manchester.) 
| i 
RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE, standing on its § 
and in the centre of fine district for dairying, 
ing, potato growing, and general mixed farm 
of seven lecturers and demonstrators. Fully) 
for scientific and practical agricultural training)ep 
enlarged buildings, Practical work on farnipe 
supervised. Coursein estate management anlop 
Preparation for college diploma, Surveyors’ J 
and other examinations. Degree course (Bp 

of Manchester University. ; 
Prospectus on application to T. J. You ; F 
Principal. | f 


EDUCATIONAL. 


BRADLEY COURT, MITCHEL 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE (late Welling 
PREP. FOR COLONIES; special « 
BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS 
AND COLONIAL SCHOOL; general sc) 
culum, with handicrafts and much outde 
gentlemen’s sons only; ages 14 to 19; bea 
bracing situation. — Principal, W. Huyvz 
Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


THE WEST OF SCOTLAND 
AGRICULTURAL CO 
Blythswood Sq., GLAS 


Dairy School at Kilmarn 
PROSPECTUS FREE. | 


E'OR SALE) 
Prize Bred Polled Ar 
Cows, Bulls, & Heife 


Finest Strains. Inspectien In 
GEORGE HOYLES, Skidby Manor, 0! 


FARM ACCOUNT BO 
MR. RIDER HAGGARD writes :—“ My ba 
his accounts in one of these books} 
The MOST SIMPLE and perfect form of 2 
Farmers, giving daily, weekly and ye 
Absolutely necessary to all; simplifies yea 
sheets for Income Tax purposes. For alls 
Of all Stationers or post free. 7/6, 6/- 


JARROLD & SONS, Ltd., Publishers, 
LONDON: 10 & 11, Warwick Lane 


FERTILISERS AND > 

FEEDING MATEF 
Hy. Richardson and Compy., 
Fertiliser Manufacturers and Ag 


Merchants, will be glad to forwé 
Price Lists and quotations on ap) 


Basic Slag, various qualities, guaranteé 
ages, supplied direct from Midland ang 
works. Superphosphates, Bone Meals, | 

Potash Salts and all other Fertilis 


LINSEED CAKES, COTTON CAKES, DECC 
COTTON CAKES and MEAL, the new > 
and MEAL, and other feeding mate 


Offices and Works: 
Skeldergate Bridge, ** 
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| & J. BIGGERSTAFF, icents. - 
59, West Smithfield, London, E.C., 
Victoria, 370, Buenos Ayres, 


deake ail business, including PURCHASES, SHIPPING, INSURANCE, 
\LS, MONEY ADVANCES, & COLLECTION of DRAFTS in connection 
with PEDIGREE LIVE STOCK for the ARGENTINE. 


fim Stock, Fire & Life insurances at Lowest possible Rates. 
- 


BREEDERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FLORSES. 
SHIRES. 


{DO'STUD. Couin Maclver, Owner. Stallions for hire or service. Young stock for sale.—J. 8, Bate, Agent, 
isd), Glos. 


—— 
er 


Z, ‘EDERICK ERNEST, UmpBrersitave, HocktEyY HeatH, WARWICKSHIRE.— Shire Stallions, Mares, Fillies prize- 
ue —Particulars from Mr, Joun T. B. Harriey, Estate Office. 


We .M CORPORATION STOKE FARM.—Shire Stallions, Mares, Fillies and Geldings of most fashionable breeding. 
y) ArtHor A, Avis, Stoke Bardolph, Nottingham. 

\. H., BRIcKENDONBURY, HERTFORD.—Stud Horses, Coleshill Forester 24149, Finstall Landmaster 24247, Severn 
~ mp1 27759, Grayingham Hero 28343; well bred mares and fillies for sale: inspection invited.—Apply, Hstate 
lee, ickendonbury, Hertford. 

, fe ose King Norbury Park Shire Stud.—Stud Horses. Norbury Menestrel 23543, Hendre Champion, 18079, 


| Web orest King 27253, Norbury Election 28605; Mares and Fillies usually for sale.—For Stud Fees and particulars 
ly ) J. Bastin, Estate Office, Norbury Park, Dorking. 


Ta 

ie | | HACKNEYS. 

»._ M1) WILLIAM, Tue Grey Srup, Finpon, Sussex. The only Stud in England devoted exclusively to breeding of 
pistelt Greys. Forservice: Findon Grey Shales, H.S.B., Vol. XXVIII., a powerful young horse, with bone, action, 


= 1 Guy, placed on register Board of Agriculture as sound. Brood Mares and young Stock for Sale.—Apply, Owner 
“Groo Station, Worthing. Telegrams: Findon. 


— HUNTERS. 


E NSO BROS., Cark Mitts, CARK-IN-CARTMEL.—Breeders registered Hunters, Thoroughbreds, Shires ; well-trained 
A Litters arness horses, vanners, lurry horses ; prices moderate. 


a ONZIRNEST W., BrookieicH Stup, Liscompr, LEIGHTON Buzzarv. Hackenschmidt, Family 6 G.S.B. Vol. 20, 
~ 2. ed Sahib, Family 9, G.S.B., Vol. 19, p. 779; Hunter Stud Book No. 75. Irish bred 1, 2, 3, and 4 year olds. 
\ 02 Nes, made and unmade Hunters for sale.—For particulars apply to Stud Groom, as above. 


| SUFFOLK. 
i) SUFFOLKS, the property of Kenneta M. Cuark, Esq. The largest Stud in England, containing over 150 
‘a 339 prizes and honours (including 12 Champion prizes, 5 for stallions and 7 for mares) won since 1898, 


1} mising young stallions for sale cheap.—Apply, J. M. Lonex, Home Farm, Sudbourne Hall, Orford, Suffolk. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


JHN, Wyipr Green, Brrmincuam.—Breeder of Shires, Hackneys. _ Several have been successful in the show- 


my 
nT Gs and Fillies by the leading Stallions of the day. 
| | PONIES, 
4 4 |, Pornsr Lopcr, Brecon, WALES. Most extensive breeder best Welsh Mountain Ponies, Cobs, and Stallions 


~ SALINUGDALE, Lranryiiin, MonrqomERysHIRE,—Breeder and Exporter. Pure Welsh Cobs and Ponies. Winners 
~“Meyal ondon, and Welsh National Shows. (18) 


CATTOIE. 


| ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 

» UBY. mec HERD OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE, the property of Str GrorGE Cooper, Bart.,-comprising 
- Fle, Miss Burgess, Lady Ida, Matilda, Jemima, of Morlich families, Prizes won during 1908-9 & 10: 23 Firsts, 

7 vh\ 2 Gold Medals, 3 Silver Medals, 2 Challenge Cups, 2 Champions. Bulls, Cows, and Heifers for sale.—Apply 
AN) ala te THOROLD, Hstate Office, Hursley Park, Winchester. 
. My ARL OF, K.G.—Dalmeny herd of select Aberdeen-Angus cattle of the best strains. Apply Manager, Home 
2%, Deny Park, by Edinburgh. 
AYRSHIRE. 


| 
“MAR McTAGGART-STEWART, Bart., of Southwick, Dumfries.—Pedigree Ayrshire Cattle, Milk Register kept. 
©Uy J.) McMyn, Kirkbean, Dumfries, N’B. 


JERSEYS AND GUERNSEYS. 


\ 


iRIDG MRS., EI 


L fordleigh, Plympton.—Pedigree Guernsey Herd. Young Stock and Bulls always for sale; also 
WS ,an Aeifers, 
ae ACPTAIN R. E.—Pedigree Kerries, Jerseys, and Kerry-Dexters, Bulls and Heifers, all ages. Address: The 


ie me Park, Newdigate, Surrey. Stations: Holmwood, Horley, or Faygate, L.B. & S.C. Telegrams: 


Telephone: No, 5 Rusper. 


me { LA PHRELLE, Sournampron.—Established 100 years. Largest Importers of Jerseys and Guernseys 
i al "y best herds, Pedigree heifers, cows, and young bulls. Prices reaonable. 


N, ST} KERRIES AND DEXTERS. 


Belf ‘Stew -, ARD Canin, Naas, co. Kinpare. Pedigree Kerries and Dexters ; prize-winners at Royal, Dublin, 
8 


| DEXTERS.—Palmer, Captain R. KE. (See under heading Jerseys and Guernseys). 
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SHORTHORNS. ! 

CRUDDAS, W. D., Haughton Castle, Humshaugh, Northumberland. Young bulls and heifers for sale. Choi 
good colours Al 

GORDON, JOHN (or ARABELLA), CuLLiIssE Niga Station, Ross-SHIRE.—Breeder of Shorthorn Stock. Cows cor) 
flies, Broadhooks, Clippers, Princess Royals, Secrets, Duchesses, Romy, Brawith Buds, Jilts, Gray 
Hawthorns, Carolines and other families. i 

HALL, A. C., GREAT ROLLRIGHT Manor, CHIPPING Norton.—Pedigree Shorthorn Cattle, combining mij 
Young Bulls for Sale. 

HARTFORTH GRANGE HERD of Dairy Shorthorns, the property of HERBERT STRAKER.—The cows for t! 
for the last 12 years been selected from the best pedigree milking strains in England; young Buils alwys. 
Apply Farm Bailiff, Hartforth Grange, Richmond, Yorks. 

ROBINSON & SON, ANDERBY BANK, ALFORD, LINCS.—Lincoln Red Shorthorn Bulls for Sale) desze 
best herds ; beef and milking qualities combined ; ; inspection invited. 

UNDERLEY DAIRY SHORTHORNS, Kirxpy-LonspALE, WESTMORELAND.—Selected specially for rill 
successful at sundry Dairy Shows, including Butter Fat, at London.—Apply to Agent (Mr. Puncbs 


_ (G. Robinson). 
RED POLLS. 
CRANWORTH, RT. HON. LORD, offers grand dual-purpose Red Polls. Milk average 2 cows, last three 
per cow per annum. During last seven years 176 distinctions won (including NINE Champions and BIC€ 
Reserves in open classes).—Apply C. F. Strspine, Letton, Thetford, England. 


BRITISH HOLSTEIN. | 
BRITISH HOLSTEIN AND SHORTHORN BULLS from heavy milking cows always for Sale. Records i 
Inspection invited.—Apply F. M. Strutt, Whitelands, Witham, Essex. 
BROWN, A. & J., HEDGES Farm, St. ALBANS. - British Holstein, the best dairy Gots 3 in world. 200 head = 
cow gave 1,615 gallons milk in 52 weeks. Bulls, cows, and heifers for sale. 


SHHHP. 
HAMPSHIRE DOWN. 


HALL, A. C., GREAT RoLLRIGHT MANnor, Cuipeine Norton.—Registered Hampshire. Down Flock. Rams | 


Oxford Fair 
OXFORD DOWN. 


HOUGHTON, J. H., Tur Grovrt, AsrorpBy, MmLton Mowsray.—Flock of upwards of 1,000 Pedigree Red 
Rams and Ewes for Sale privately, or by auction in September at Nottingham, Leicester, Melton, ete. | 


LINCOLN LONGWOOL. 
HOYLES, GEORGE, Skimpy Manor, near Hutu.—Pure Lincoln Longwool piste: Registered»Flock, r| 


fleeces. Inspection invited. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROWN, W. H., Goprrry’s Farm, Surron MALLET, BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET, has for Sale full pedigre| 
Shropshire Down Rams, Ram Lambs, of good size and quality, at moderate prices ; flock established | 
one sire used except from best registered flock of Shropshires. Excellent crossing Sheep for fat or!) 
‘sheep exhibited at shows, but all kept in hardy condition and shorn bare, and Rams are guara’ 
Station ; Bridgwater, G.W.R. and L. and 8. W.R. 


-WENSLEYDALES. 


UNDERLEY WENSLEYDALES (Blue-faced), from the best blood obtainable. Buscessiir exh 
G. Robinson, Bailiff, Underley Farm, Kirkby-Lonsdale. 


KENT OR ROMNEY MARSH SHEEP. i 

FIN N, ARTHUR, Wesrerokz, Lypp, Knnr.—Flock established 1770. Inspection invited of 2,000 register! wes 
grazed only on Romney Marsh. Highest references to purchasers in South America, New Zealajy am 
Selections always for sale. 
PIiIGs.- | 


BERKSHIRE. 
BRAND, ADMIRAL the HON. T.S., Guynpr.—Large Herd of Pedigree Berkshires. Young Boars and | 
strains for sale. Inspection solicited.—Particulars from Thos. W. Pickard, Home Farm, Glynde, Lew) 
ROBBINS, WALTER §&., Mitt Houss, StrEPLE BumpsTEaD, EssEx.—Pedigree Berkshires, also Middl 
and Large Black, of best breeding, finest quality, choicest strains, from 10 weeks, moderate prices.’ 
WHITLEY HERD, Pedigree Berkshires, Property Corporation of Beadinee over 200 head, from wh) 
winners at leading shows.—Apply, Mr. T. CHETTLE, Whitley, Reading, Berkshire, England. 
WILFRED BUCKLEY, MounpsmERE Manor, BasinesToKE.—Prizes won during 1911 with 50 exhibits al 
Agricultural Shows—7 Championships, or reserve Championships, 19 Firsts, 10 Seconds, 4 n 
Total 49.—Apply CHARLES CoomBs. 
LARGE WHITE 


HYDE HALL HERD of Pedigree Large White Pigs. Young Boars and Gilts of the best strains f 
prices.—Apply, R. W. Dannatt, Hyde Hall, Great Waltham, Chelmsford, Essex. 


NOTTINGHAM CORPORATION STOKE FARM.—Yorkshire Large White Pigs. Est. 1878. 600 for sel¢| 
Sows kept; Boars and Gilts at moderate prices ; official tattooer marks all pigs in this herd ; foreign; 
inspection invited. —Apply, ARTHUR A. AVIS, Stoke Bardolph, Nottingham. 


ROSEBERY, EARL OF, K.G.—Dalmeny herd of select Large White pigs of the best ;strains. —Ap] 
Farm, Dalmeny Park, by Edinburgh. 


THE WATFORD HERD of Large White Yorkshire and Berkshire Pedigree Pigs of the choicest breedi| 
invited. Grand young breeding stock always on sale.—Apply, R. AyRE, Bushey Lodge Farm, bi 
from London). 

THE WORSLEY HERD of Pedigree Large White Pigs, the property of the EARL or ELLESMERE. 1 
Show, Norwich, 3 Firsts and Championship; Bath and West of England, 3 Firsts and Championj 
Firsts and Championship ; Highland, Inverness, 6 Firsts and Championship ; ; Royal Lancashir} 
Championship. All the above Prizes won by animals bred in the Worsley Herd. Championships | 
at the Smithfield Show have been won three years out of the last four years, the only times exhib 
head of Boars, Sows, Gilts, and Gilts in pig to select from, at Farmers’ Prices. Inspection invit 
advice. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Pedigrees and full particulars on application to Mr. STUARZ 
Worsley, nr. Manchester. 

RAMSEY HERD OF PEDIGREE LARGE WHITE PIGS.—Young Boars and Gilts by President 2nd R| 
ae Wyboston Ist Blackpool 1911, and Ramsey King ; for Saleat moderate prices. J. I. MasoR, | 

_., Shire 


LARGE AND MIDDLE WHITE YORKSHIRES.—One of the oldest and pur eat. herds. Prices mode} 
J. Hint, Newnham Hall, Baldock. ae | 


7 
«| 

I) 

] 
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+ TAMWORTH. 


gL 1GBERT DE, Mippieton Hatt, TamMwortH.—Tamworths (Pedigree Red), In-Pig, Service, and young Boars, 
sm rth Pip and Gilts. Prices moderate. 


“DERTON HERD of Pure Bred Pedigree Tamworth Pigs, the property of H.C. StepHens. A choice selection 
:. Sows, and Gilts, from this celebrated herd always on sale at moderate prices. Prizes won during 1904: Ten 
irat four Seconds, and One Third, the B. T. P. B. Association Challenge Cup, and Two Gold Medals given by the 

p. Association. Prizes won 1905: Three Firsts, One Second, and One Third, also the B. T. P. B, Association 
‘alle Cup, and one Gold Medal given by the N. P. B. Association.—Full particulars sent on application to Jamus G. 


ri CHOLDERTON, SALISBURY, ENGLAND. 
MIDDLE WHITE. 


t, JOPOLD C., MIDDLETHORPE Hau, YorK.—Herd of Registered Pedigree Middle White Yorkshire Pigs, Young 
iat nd Gilts, of the best quality and breeding, for sale at moderate prices. 


RC’ HERD PEDIGREE PIGS, 200 to select from, all bred on Farm, all eligible for Herd Book at Farmers’ prices 
ij particulars before ordering elsewhere ; over 60 prizes won in 1911 with pigs of our own breeding.—A DErwuirst, 
“ee t, Dudley Hill, Bradford. 


HRD PARK HERD OF MIDDLE WHITE PIGS.—A few Gilts'and Boars for Sale. Apply C. S. Harvey, 
mdham, Oakham, ¢ 


OW LEYS 


\LLIAM AND SONS, Orpineton Housn, St. Mary Cray, Kent, established 1873.—Originators of the 


‘ion Fowls. Exporters to all parts of the world and entire risk taken. Birds for all purposes at most moderate 
ae: Over forty distinct varieties kept. Station: St. Mary Cray. Telephone : 7 Cray. 


UCTIONEHEHRS, LIVE STOCKH, HTC. AGHNTS. 


N,., & CO., AucTiIoNEERS OF PEDIGRER AND OTHER STOCK; VALUATIONS AND Reports ; TRING, Herts. 


ww Alfred J., F.S.I., Land Agent, Agriculturaland Timber Valuer, Ashford and Maidstone, Kent. 
is RAWLENCH, SALIsBuryY 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
(CHEAP PREPAID.) 


|e An infallible Cure for Gapes in Pheasants and Poultry. Sold in Tins, weighing about 2 lbs., 2s., each ; post free 
+) Numerous proofs on application.—CHAMBERLIN & SmiTH, Game Food Warehouse, Norwich. 


Y iginal Seeds.—Extra Squarehead Wheat II. Grenadier Wheat II, exceedingly stiff strawe varieties. 
| in Wheat, Svalof Barley, Oats, Peas, Tares, and other productions of the famous Plant Breeding Associatiun of 
direct from Svaléf.—For particulars apply to W. A. TEMpERLEY & Co., Corn Merchants, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
ithe United Kingdom for the Swedish General Seed Co., Sval6f, Sweden. 


Oiters for Poultry-keepers ; best in the world; price 2ls. 6d. ; 


; catalogue, with instructions for feeding 
“) ae, post free.—W. RaApcLirFrE, Bone-Cutter Works, Greenfield, Oldham. 


- (§ hite; trained, and good workers ; 4s. each.—G. Pocock, Curridge, Newbury, Berks, 
t) Feeding Treacle.—Excellent for all stock. Wise farmers know its merits.—FrEep Drpr., ARGYLE MILLS, 
yl. : 


_~t) Foods Great Egg Producers.—Granulated Meat, 12/6, Bone Meal, 8/6, Sussex Ground Oats, 11/-. 
nd Meat Meal, 12/6, Perfect Flint Grit, 3/3, Oyster-shell Grit, 3/3, all 112 lbs. each. Supreme Expert Mixed 
ii, /- 200 lbs, Free to carriers, send for fulllist. Frep Drrt., ARGYLE Miuts, Liverpool. 


'‘ks” Gold Medal Knapsack Sprayers, Spraying Machines, Limewashing Machines, and Syringes 
“sh mude, and admitted by all users to be the best on the market. Before buying elsewhere, send for 
7 io fe Sole Manufacturers, THe Four Oaks UNDENTABLE SYRINGE AND SPRAYING MACHINE Co. No. 88, 
oP oldfield. 


Ts, Rose Trees, Grape Vines, Fig Trees, Strawberries, Rhubarb, Asparagus, Seakale.,' 
| meee Filberts, Black and Red Currants. Catalogues; Testimonials. Landscape Planting. Witn TAYLER, 
Jp, Middlesex. 


“Made, Haft and Blade.—The best Garden Spades, Forks, and other Tools are made by THE HARDY 

ms BN 10K Co., Litd., Sheffield. Ask your Ironmongers for Harpy’s tools, and see that you get them. 

| Lime. Nitrolim, Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate of Ammonia, Guano, Basic Slag, Kainit, Supers, Boiled and 
‘| Bones, Salt, Lime, Peat Moss Litter, Feeding Stuffs, &c.—CLemENT SwarFiELp, Derby. 

Notine Fluid Sheep Dip.—Approved by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. The Dip of the future, 


brie - aia better for the wool than Arsenical Dips. G. H. RicHarps, Manufacturer, 234, Borough High 
(@b, ondon, 8.5. 


3 
Mh Wood Fencing, Paling, Gates, Buildings, for Farms and Estates.—As supplied during the past half- 
oy AkMsrRonc, ADDison AND Co., 19 North Bridge Street, Sunderland. 


arden Canes.—5,000,000 always in Stock.—Send for Price List to M. Jacons, Youne & Co., Ltd., Direct 
oo © 8, 265, Borough High Street, London, 8.5. 


ns, Guns. Gradual Payments. Splendidly made and thoroughly reliable weapons at exceptionally low 

8. Jammer 4/- month, Hammerless 9/3 month. Send for list.—THomas WiLp, 19 Whittall Street, Birmingham. 

At \prayers, correct types, best for all purposes, strong, reliable, reasonable in price, solid copper, thousands 
*®; lopted by County Instructors. Apply for lists to Orme, Evans & Co., Wolverhampton. 

a ('SRats, 


Bi Fish, Vermin, Birds, caught in thousands; nets, traps, snares, decoys ; catalogues free.— 
et Manufacturer, Crewkerne, 


ve | : 
Bex Journal,” one penny; guaranteed circulation, 19,000 weekly.—Offices: 63, Long Lane, West 
nes HAG. 
o = - 


\ 


FDENNIS’Ss A. A. SHORTHOUSE, ltd. 
; LNSHIRE Meat and Cattle Salesmen, 
‘PIC POWDERS 


City Meat Market, 


+ 


CURE ALL DISEASES OF PIGS. BIRMINGHAM. 
cee. ALL KINDS OF STOCK SOLD ON COMMISSION 


: from the Sole Proprietor, 
a : “MEAT, BIRMINGHAM.” 
4, W. DENNIS, Chemist, LOUTH, Lincs. pecans 


3 
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Be VIRGINIA. | NORTH CAROLINA. | SOUTH GAROLINA., 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. (U.S.A. 


ORPEERS 


about the opportunities for Farmers, investors, manufacturers, and others, 
in the several South Eastern States reached by its lines. Low. 
| Lands, rich Soil, great variety of Crops, desirable climate, convenient Markets, churches and 
- Illustrated Magazine, ‘* The Southern Field,”’ lists of lands, etc., sent Free and Post Paid. 
| of agriculture, farmers, etc., will doubtless be interested in our Magazine and other publications— 
20ST FREE. 


HERN RAILWAY C0O., No. 28, Queen Anne's Chambers, LONDON, 8.W. 


ABAMA, | mIssISsIPpPI. | KENTUCKY. | TENNESSEE. 


Os Om 


JUST PUBLISHED. Peap § = Cloth. 
116 Pages. With Diagrams and Photographs. 
LE. M’GRATH a 
THE RUBBER PLANTER’S 
CaTTLE SHEDS. NOTE-BOOK: 


es: A Handy Book of Reference on Para Rubber 
- Street. LIVERPOOL Planting. With Hints on the maintenance of 
9 ° < m [9 pee * 


Health in The Tropics and other General in- 
‘Ioward St.. LIVERPOOL. formation of Utility to The Rubber Planter. 
. : Specially designed for Use in The Field. 
“AY & PROVENDER Compiled from the most reliable and modern Sources by 
‘EALERS. a as as FRANK BRAHAM, F.R.G.S. 
| 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 


fk TOCK SHIPPING AGENTS 7, Stationers Hall Court, E.C., & 121a, Victoria St., S.W. 


— Hvery attention given to 
) guiries from breeders wishing 


-export animals. TCIM RI CK CLOTHS aero 


\Shipments made. Insurance made up complete from 7d. per yard. 


eee ccs well cared for Waggon Ropes, all Hemp, from 3/6 pair. 


| Binder Twine, Thatching Cord, 
a) Address: ‘‘ ANIMALS, LIVERPOOL.” Screening and Sacks. 
Jolephone 1963 and 1944. HENRY & BARKER, 33, MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


Telephone No. 2017 Central. 


3 88 ] ters to— 

pre f FARM ACCOUNTS. 
' & E. MGRATH, A.B.C. System of Accounts for Farmers works 
aa out Profit and Loss Account, Balance Sheet, &c., 
[aj of the Farm, as a whole, with guaranteed cer- 
od St., LIVERPOOL. tainty. Part Il. works out the Profit and Losses 


by Departments. A marvellous combination 
of extreme simplicity and perfect efficiency 
(Second Edition). Prospectus, etc., post. free. 


MICIAL MANURES McQUEEN & CO., Moat Road, S. Leicester. 


> Make, Buy, Value, and Use. 


0) Shilliug. Post Free, 1s. 23d. THATCHING and 
Q hag ‘Mark Lane Express, ” REED LAYING. 
'y '» Wellington Street, W. J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. 


ee — 


ee 


PIGS FOR BACON. 


& THOS. HARRIS & CO., Ltd., Bacon Curers, Calne, Wilts, are always open 
me quality pigs from 6 sc. 10 lbs. to 10sc. 10 lbs. 


+ Ei oe 
oe -— Hous - 


WD TERMS ON APPLICATION. KILLINGS EVERY DAY. CHEQUES POSTED ON DAY OF KILLING. 
ation this Journal. BSTABLISHED 1'770. 
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FOREST TREE 


HEDGING PLANTS, ere, 


Finest Stock in Europe. Frequently Transplanted. Welln 


m. POWER « ( 


Nurserymen G Seed Merchants, j 
WATERFOR 


‘“Planmter’s Guide,” post free. 


saa 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


Telegrams : CODE — A.B.C. 
‘*Seedmerchants.’’ _Fifth Edition. 


1 
ae 
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AS PHOSPHATIC MANURE FOR 


SSLAND AND AUTUMN-SOWN CROPS. 


ON EVERY DESCRIPTION OF SOIL 
USE 


ALBERTS BASIC SLAG 


(Original Brand: “ Thomas’ Phosphate Powder”) 
Sold on precise guarantees of 


CITRIC SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 


ed standard method. Fineness as usual. 


Write for Descriptive Pamphlets to 


+ WORKS, late H. & E. ALBERT, 15, Philpot Lane, LONDON, E.C. 


ANTHRACITE COAL 


to | afford the cheapest means of supplying | 
Potash, which is a 


SE TIAL FOR ALL GROPS. 


task 1st b f 
“4 7 WOnH DEALER s.| | Absolutely 


fe cece Sra « co, | | SMOKELESS. 


TRADE MARK 


__ Fenchurch Avenue, London. 

di sae a CAMERON, ' eke & Co., 
! nildings Neweast e-on-Tyne. s : 
Mr. H. KNOBLAUCH, 28, Baltic Large Coal and Cobbles supplied in 


_ Street, Leith. f the United 
—Messs, SCHNEIDER & 0o., truck loads to - parts of the 
‘Bath Street, Glasgow. Kingdom. 


_Mleula ma; he obtained from the above, and 
» 8a] d advice on Manuring from the Prices on application ¢ 


ILTURAL OFFICE The 


DIC ATE, Gwaun-DaesGarwan Colliery Co., Ltd., 
RIDGE, EDINBURGH. Swansea, S. Wales. 


, le & - b ) . 
eee ait roms MELeRUs Weeds, Moss; Lichen on Carriage Drives, &c. 


RIDOWEED. 


«Practically Non-Poisonous. ) 


‘ A j > 
ne Plantations, Forests, Fruit & Orna- 


Rabbits and other Ground Game ; : erub 
ttle, Deer, &c. » | No. 1. The Safest and Most Powe 


. Smear, or Tree Grease, WEHED KILLER. 
on of Fruit Trees, &c. : 


Preparations are used on the largest Estates in the Kingdom, and in 
Majesty's Government and the King’s Nurseries, and also by the 
French and American Governments. 


Directions for Use, and Users’ Opinions, on application to the Sole Makers . 


S & CO., Lid., Ceres Marte LIVERPOOL. 


ddess : ‘ ARBORISTS, LIVERPOOL," | Telephone > 307 ROYAL, 


WONDERFUL 
SUCCESS OF 


Over 

500 | 
Gold, etc., 
Medals 

have been 
awarded for 
the produce 
of 

Sutton’s 
Seeds. 


Illustrated 
Catalogues 

of all the best 
varieties of 
Mangel, Swede 
and Turnip Seed 
on application. 


SUTTON & SONS, EKiNes 


7 


THE TWO - 
TWENTY GUINEA CUPS 


graciously presented by 


HIS MAJESTY THE Kin 


for the best root crops in th 
the Royal East Berks and Royal 
Agricultural Sss¢hiaane have | 


Messrs, SUTTON'S CUSTI 


In the Royal East Berks Pere 
by 

T. ROSE, Esq., Wareraus % 
exclusively with the produce t 


In the Royal South Gece Ag | 
tion by 


T. W. PURSER, Esq,, Colnbr 


94 ROYAL CUPS an 


have now been won by :: 
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